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The Men’s Dormitory, St. Lawrence University 


The gift of Andrew W. Mellon, R. B. Mellon, George 

F. Baker and Owen D. Young, dedicated June 8, 1931. 

This picture shows the clock tower and side entrance to 

the larger quadrangle. No good photograph of the 
front of the building has as yet been made. 
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to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
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able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
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will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
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—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Unive salist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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Donation Day at Doolittle Home 


Visitation Day at Doolittle Home has 
become an institution. The many who 
are interested in the Home, and to whom 
it has become endeared, look forward for 
months with joyous anticipation to this 
high festival. Each one takes a gift and 
makes his way to Foxboro as faithfully as 
the old Hebrew used to travel to Jerusalem. 

This year Visitation and Donation Day 
fell on June 2. Jt was a beautiful day. 
The clouds overhead did not indicate 
rain, they simply kept away the glare of 
the bright June sun. The fine day gave 
an extra inducement for: the crowd to 
come, and the crowd responded. As 
has been true for several years, the Uni- 
versalist church in Foxboro was too small 
to accommodate the visitors, and the Con- 
gregational church near by was placed by 
its hospitable people at the service of the 
friends of the Home. This meant the use 
not only of the auditorium but of the 
large vestry as well, where the lunches were 
eaten, the grounds next the church as a 
parking space, and the organ, together 
with the services of the organist. 

Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., pastor 
of the Foxboro parish, and the new presi- 
dent of the Home, presided. Dr. Grose 
is demonstrating his ability as the proper 
head for such an institution. In his intro- 
duction to the morning meeting, Dr. Grose 
called attention to the thought which was 
in every mind, that it is impossible to as- 
semble so large a company in this place 
without the feeling that it is all very in- 
timately a memorial to Dr. Conklin. 
The forenoon service, beginning at eleven, 
was just such an hour as Dr. Conklin 
would have it, happy, hopeful, and filled 
with the spirit of true friendship. Rev. 
Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent of the 
Universalist Churches in New Hampshire, 
led the morning devotions, but, before 
his prayer, he told of his association with 
the Foxboro church and the Doolittle 
house, when his father was pastor of the 
church, nearly seventy years ago. The 
parson’s family lived in the south half of 
the Doolittle house. Those were days of 
bitter theological feeling. The little son 
from the Universalist parsonage would 
get but the curled lip and the turned-up 
nose from the young daughter of the Con- 
gregational parson. All this, Mr. Bradley 
observed, had happily gone, and here the 
company in the interest of the Doolittle 
Home, as a Christian home for elderly folk, 
was gathered in the Congregational church 
in the spirit of mutual respect. 

Three brief, bright, breezy addresses 
were given at the forenoon’s meeting— 
by Dr. Rose of Lynn, Dr. Lowe of Eoston, 
and Rev. John D. Brush of Norwood. 
Envelopes were distributed in which the 
offering of the afternoon might be made. 
The morning’s service closed at 12.30 with 
a benedictory prayer by Rev. I. V. Lob- 
dell of Attleboro. 


The afternoon services were held on the 
grounds of the Home. Dr. Grose again 


was incommand. A beautiful prayer was — 


offered by Rev. William Couden, of the 
First Church, Providence, R. I. The 
president of the Home Association then 
asked Arthur W. Peirce, Headmaster of 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., to in- 
troduce the president of the Massachusetts 
Convention, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
as the one designated to turn the first soil 
in the project for enlarging and remaking 
the Home building. Mr. Parker made a 
brief and fitting address, at the close of 
which, with a new spade decorated with a 
large bow of red, white and blue ribbon, he 
lifted a full measure of the soil, as a sign 
that building operations had really begun. 
The address for the occasion was then 
given by the Superintendent of Churches, 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons. Dr. Coons, taking 
the bit of earth turned by Mr. Parker as a 
text. and® symbol, pictured the splendid 
edifice to rise from this simple beginning. 
He saw the enterprise as a service in co- 
operation with Cod’s big world plan for 
the alleviation of misery and the fulfill- 
ment of His purpose of love. The address 
closed with a salutation to the spirit of 
Dr. Conklin and the expression of the hope 
that the memory of that genial, Christian 
soul would abide in the place forever, to 
keep it true to the end for which the Home 
was established. One close to the affairs 
of the Home has written that “‘the service 
at the Home was to me like a communion 
service.” Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, presi- 
dent of the W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts, 
called upon by Dr. Grose, spoke in behalf 
of the women, pledging their interest and 
continued loyalty. Mrs. Huntley closed 
the services of the day with the benedic- 
tion. 

Mrs. John Tweedy of North Attleboro 
purchased for $10 the spade which turned 
the soil, and will see that it is placed upon 
the walls of the new building. 

As nearly $40,000 is available, the build- 
ing committee plans to begin at an early 
date the enlargement of the Home. Only 
a few features remain to be arranged with 
the architects, Hutchins and French, 11 
Beacon Street, Poston, before actual work 
will be started. The building committee 
consists of Dr. Grose, chairman, Mr. 
Sherman, first vice-president, Mrs. Tweedy, 
second vice-president, Mr. Nerney, clerk, 
Mr. Gay, Mr. Dewick and Mrs. Dana. 
The enlarged building will have more than 
double the present capacity, and, owing to 
the extensive lot, every part of the build- 
ing will have full exposure to light and air. 
Fine hospital quarters are to be provided. 
The kitchen is to be so built and arranged 
as not only to care for the present increase 
in the size of the building, but for any future 
growth. 

Every one would like to know of the 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
| Son, Jesus Christ. 


WHO OWNS THE LEADER? 
UITE apart from too partial estimates of the 
abilities of the editor, there is sense in what 
Dr. Nash and Dr. Tomlinson say about the 
Leader in this issue. Of course the Leader belongs to 
the fellowship called Universalist, not to the editor 
and not to the Board. Every one in official position 
in relation to the paper is a steward or trustee. It is 
entirely proper to raise the question how any one is 
administering his part of the trust. No brilliance of 
individual performance can excuse failure to serve 
the common cause or the purposes for which the paper 
was established. 

So far as we can get at it, the head and front of 
the offending of the editor is his pushing ahead with 
expression of editorial opinion on matters of denomina- 
tional policy without waiting to see what this one or 
that one or any ruling group thinks about it. This 
action on his part is not from impulse. It is from 
conviction. One cornerstone of his policy is, “Drag 
everything out into the open.” Another one is, “Let 
every man have his say.”’ A third is, “The job of the 
editor is to say and say promptly.” The editor claims 
the right which he gladly gives to every other man— 
full and free expression of opinion. There are plenty 
of failures in execution, but here are the ideals on this 
part of the task. 

The question as to whether or not the denomina- 
tion through the General Convention should take the 
Leader over is a fair one. There are three main ways 
of holding the property of religious papers. 1. Private 
ownership. 2. Denominationalownership. 3. Semi- 
denominational ownership through denominational 
appointment of the trustees of a private corporation. 
The last is the way in which the title to the Christean 
Leader is held. 

Usually the argument against denominational 
ownership is that the editor under this system is less 
free. He is part of an official machine. He carries 
out the orders of the machine. Probably the main 
reason back of the present agitation for the General 
Convention to take over the Leader is the feeling on 
the part of some that the editor ought to be less free— 
especially on matters of denominational policy. Are 
they sure that they would accomplish what they 
want by this change? Any editor worth his salt, like 
any minister worth his salt, has the degree of freedom 
he chooses to take—no more, no less. It always has 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. i 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


been that way among Universalists and always will 
be. We have not the slightest apprehension that 
anybody appointed by the General Convention of 
Universalists to act as a board of control for the 
Leader would do away with the freedom of the editor. 
It is doubtful, however, if in the eyes of the world the 
opinions of an editor who is part of a denominational 
organization would be rated quite as high when he 
endorsed the policies of the official’ group as the 
opinions of an editor who is selected by some de- 
nominational agency outside of the official group. 

From the standpoint of the present Board of the 
Universalist Publishing House, there would be one 
great advantage in having the General Convention 
take over the Leader. The task of financing the paper 
would be the task of the Convention. We are not 
altogether sure that the trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention would be keen about adding one 
more task of this kind to their list. 

The present method of ownership of the paper re- 
placed the original organization, which was a cor- 
poration formed for service, not profit, but which it- 
self filled vacancies among the trustees. Under the 
present procedure the trustees are selected by several 
State Conventions and by the General Convention. 
If the General Convention were to take over the paper, 
it would be safer to keep the present corporate body 
in existence to avoid complications in holding property, 
and to change the legal provisions so that all the 
trustees could be elected by the general body. 

If this change should take place and matters of 
editorial policy should go to the biennial sessions of 
the General Convention, or even to the sessions of the 
Board of Trustees, as courts of final jurisdiction, we 
foresee some rare meetings of these bodies. It would 
be worth traveling many hundreds of miles to see 
even twelve men try to agree on how to run a paper, 
but when it came to several hundred the fun would 
wax fast and furious. 

No, brethren, as long as you have one man, 
reasonably successful, willing to sit in the editorial 
chair and take the brunt of it, you may count your- 
selves lucky. Not in having the present editor are 
you lucky necessarily, but in having one man, ab- 
solutely untrammeled and unshackled, as editor. 
The system is right though the incumbent may be 
wrong. 

Perhaps the present incumbent will be lucky, too, 
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if you will but translate words into deeds and throw 
him out. But he must make clear the fact that he 
considers himself enormously honored and greatly 
blessed to have had the editorship of the chief paper 
of Universalists for the last nine years, and to have 
served with all that is in him Universalist ideals of 
faith and brotherhood. 


* * 


OUR SUPPORT IN THE ADVENTURE WHICH 
IS LIFE 


N the new series of Social and Philosophical Studies 
of Washington University of St. Louis, there 
has been published recently “Existence and 

Value,” by Dr. George R. Dodson. 

It is good for the most practical of men to come 
to grips now and then with fundamental philosophical 
questions. In such an undertaking we can not have 
a better helper than Dr. Dodson. While he deals 
with subjects on the very boundary of human knowl- 
edge, he writes with insight and clarity. 

The physical universe which science studies, Dr. 
Dodson tells us, and the values for which men are 
willing even to die, doubtless are parts of one whole, 
but ‘‘the cleft between them is the deepest we know.” 
The relation between physical existence and beauty, 
truth, duty, goodness, is the deepest problem of 
philosophy and the supreme concern of religion. 

There are only three possibilities: ‘“The world of 
existence is hostile to values. It is indifferent. It is 
favorable.” 

In his study of the question Dr. Dodson makes it 
clear that facts and values are not apprehended by 
the same powers of the mind. For the scientist sense 
perception and logic are the necessary equipment. 
He may be devoid of all feeling except love of truth. 
And he need not love or hate what he studies. He 
must simply find out. To become aware of values, 
however, we must have feeling. Without feeling a 
man learns of values only by the testimony of others. 
As Santayana puts it, to apprehend beauty, goodness, 
love, joy, sense of duty, aspiration, we need “not 
merely consciousness but emotional consciousness.”’ 

When, however, we ask the question what are 
values, we are asking a hard question with which the 
mind has grappled for centuries. Some philosophers 
assert that values are absolute, entirely independent 
of the valuing selves. Others call them the projection 
of our minds. Some say that our emotions merely 
pee them. Others say that our emotions create 
them. 

Dodson quotes Hocking in support of the view 
that we can not limit the values of the world to the 
measure of our desires. There is good ground for 
thinking that some of the greatest values are still 
below the horizon. As Dodson puts it, ‘In the ten or 
twelve million years of the reptilian age, human 
life with its thought and love would not have seemed 
possible.’’ According to this view “artists and poets 
have glimpses and foretastes of the world of objective 
value of which the more highly developed men of the 
future will be continuously aware.” 

“Of the three possible relations between existence 
and value,’”’ says Dr. Dodson, “one can be put aside. 
If the cosmos were hostile to values they could never 


have arisen. The hypothesis of cosmic indifference is 
almost as difficult to maintain, in spite of wide stretches 
of the universe which to all appearances are actually 
indifferent. Those for whom these considerations 
have force will therefore incline to the last alternative, 
that ultimate reality is akin to what we value most.” 

It is impossible for us here to do justice to Dr. 
Dodson’s admirable discussion of the status of re- 
ligious values, ‘“‘the burning focus of discussion to- 
day.”” He quotes both sides. The Positivist says, 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee any metaphysics, 
but thou shalt love society with all thy mind and with 
all thy heart.” 

Professor Spaulding in his “New Rationalism” 
says that “values are real parts of the objective 
world. Justice, beauty, truth, do not change but 
remain eternal quite outside time and space. They 
are in a realm of values which is not subject to the 
stresses and strains of this slowly evolving earth and 
this starry universe.” And as Dodson interprets 
him: “He concludes that there is an efficient agent or 
power to produce all values, and that which produces 
or leads to them must itself be a value. ‘God,’ he 
says, ‘is the totality of values. He is justice, truth 
and beauty, both as these are above our world and 
as they are in it.’ ” 

As often before, Dr. Dodson in this paper shows 
us the great practical value of philosophical studies. 
If men are convinced that the universe is hostile to 
all that is dearest to them, “they are depressed in 
their energies and hopes.”’ 

Philosophy in its highest reaches assures him that 
it is not hostile. That values have objective reality 
Dr. Dodson asserts is held by philosophy as a tenta- 
tive conclusion, but it is held by religion as the faith 
by which men live. 

He holds with Dean Inge: “God is the Valor 
Valorum—and it is only by the path of values that we 
reach Him at all.” Religion does not believe the 
environment is hostile; it has faith in the future and in 
the practicability of our human enterprise. It regards 
the physical universe as a thing to be understood and 
exploited in the pursuit of value. Sometimes it has 
dared to believe that the world of existence was created 
for the sake of values. 

Finally this philosopher deals with the effect upon 
our emotional life of the new discoveries of astronomy, 
the loneliness which almost overcomes us when we 
begin to realize the vastness of the spaces between the 
stars and between the atoms, the sense of instability 
when we see matter even dissolving into the imma- 
terial and fundamental laws of the universe replaced. 
He tells of the American business man who looked into 
the Lick telescope and turned away saying, “So then 
it does not make much difference who is elected Presi- 
dent of the United States—Roosevelt or Taft.” 

To all of us in this mood philosophy comes, Dr. 
Dodson says, and reminds us that man is the child of 
the universe, “and so far as we know the highest 
product of evolution in our part of the cosmos. He 
may be small compared with a nebula sprawling over 
trillions of miles of space, but he can think and love 
and get his bearings in the universe, and it will be 


billions of years before any part of the nebula can do ~ 


that.” Ifthe universe seems indifferent, then, to our 
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values, it is the indifference of the incapable. We 
need not be depressed by the indifference. 

The high theism of this great thinker is sug- 
gested in his closing paragraph where he says that 
“the only thing we know that can be aware of values 
and conserve and support them is personality. There- 
fore since values are real there must be in the world 
around, in the power behind evolution, something 
which we can symbolize only by personality. The 
‘central truth that values are revelatory of ultimate 
reality is itself a value, since it inspires and gives hope 
/and courage to the heart of man.” 

. There are stars, Jesus tells us, which are so vast 
that millions upon millions of worlds could be put 
inside of them with room to spare. There are dis- 
tances so great that light can not cross them in any 
period of time of which the mind can conceive. But 
the human mind traverses those spaces and bounds 
those stars. So to the question, ‘“What is man?” put 
as he says in a way that implies his pitiful insig- 
nificance, Dr. Dodson replies in the words of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, ‘‘What is man not?” 

* * 


THE BUFFALO CONVENTIONS 

NIVERSALISTS in planning the summer should 

save time for the Universalist General Con- 

vention and for the other conventions to be 
held in Buffalo, October 17-25. On a Saturday night 
the General Sunday Schoo] Association will open the 
eight days of meetings and on a Sunday night the 
general body will bring them to a close. In that 
period, church school workers will have meetings for 
method and inspiration, the ministers will study 
preaching in the world of to-day, the Woman’s Na- 
tiona] Missionary Association will bring the mission- 
ary problem before us both in home and foreign fields, 
and the General Convention itself will open its doors 
to every question relating to the life of our fellowship 
which our people may care to bring up. 

Of necessity much of the work of gatherings as 
large as the General Convention has to be done in 
committee, but it is no less the work of the great 
central gatherings. 

What a help to our local churches and to the 
common cause it would be if all the churches could 


be represented in this Convention. 
* * 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 
HE largest crowd ever seen in Statuary Hall, in 
the Capitol at Washington, gathered on June 2 
for the dedication of the statues of Jefferson 
Davis and Senator James Zacheriah George, a Con- 
federate General, placed there by the state of Mis- 
sissippi. 

No outburst of sectional feeling followed the 
announcement that the statue of the leader of the 
Confederacy was to stand there. Only a few years 
ago the country was rent and torn by the contro- 
versy over placing in the Capitol the statue of Robert 
EK. Lee, probably the most popular of all the great 
leaders of the South. The nation as a whole has 
now come to see that the Civil War was not a fight be- 
tween patriots and traitors. It was a struggle be- 
tween two sections trained to interpret the Constitu- 
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tion in different ways. The patriotism, chivalry, 
courage, of the Southern army and people, as well as 
of the Northern army and people, belong to us all. 

Besides Lee and Davis and George, in Statuary 
Hall, there are figures of Joe Wheeler placed there by 
Alabama, of Kirby Smith, a representative of Florida, 
and of Alexander H. Stephens, a favorite son of 
Georgia—all Confederates. They ought to be there. 
They served their states, their section, their nation, 
as they defined the nation. They lost, and their 
losing was the best thing for them and for all the rest 
of us, but they are glorious in defeat. ; 

Few of us in the North ever have felt much en- 
thusiasm over Davis. He did not have the popular 
qualities of Lee or Wheeler. But we have come to see 
that our ideas of him were largely a creation of war 
hysteria, and that in fact he was not anunworthy 
figure to represent the South. Sure it is that the 
Southerners who knew him best idolize his memory. 
The rest of us pay him our tribute of respect. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Waldensian Church, known also as the Na- 
tional Evangelical Church of Italy, declares that the 
Fascist government is absolutely sincere in its atti- 
tude of neutrality in religion. Under the Concordat 
of 1929, Protestant bodies which had been merely 
tolerated were given legal status. “Discussion of 
religious matters,” according to the American Wal- 
densian Aid Society, “is absolutely free,’”’ and ap- 
proved ministers have practical equality with Roman 
Catholic priests. 


A correspondent of the Boston Evening Transcript 
reminds us that at one time affidavits were filed in 
the office of the Judge Advocate General in Wash- 
ington implicating Jefferson Davis in the murder of 
Abraham Lincoln. Boutwell of Massachusetts, in 
the House of Representatives, was instrumental in un- 
covering the fictitious nature of the charges and send- 
ing the author to prison. But it took a generation or 
more to undo the damage done by the slander. 


Though he is comparatively a young man, few 
in attendance upon the Commencement exercises at 
Tufts can remember when Frederic Williams Perkins 
was not marshal of the Commencement Day parade. 
It is good for us to think of this scholar and preacher 
as chieftain of such a function. 


Not so long ago a test of respectability was to 
know nothing about Russia and to declare loudly 
that one knew all he wanted to. Now a new test 
seems to be coming: study of the works of the careful 
writers on Russia who have replaced the propagandists. 


When people make unreasonable demands upon 
us let us reflect that half the time such people do not 
know that they are unreasonable, and that in fact the 
demand may be a great compliment in disguise. 


So the young people are going to Turkey Run for 
their convention! The smaller the place usually the 
better the gathering. 
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XXV. The University in Northern New York 


Johannes 


By HOSE who think of St. Lawrence University 
aie 2 on the basis of observations made fifteen or 
twenty years ago are as much behind the 
eeaerl times as a text book on physics of that 
period. “Old things have passed away. Behold all 
things have become new.” And yet that scripture is 
not absolutely true either. Vivid memories and 
traditions have come down from the early days. 
Old professors, trustees and alumni bridge the gen- 
erations. 

I have pleasant memories of visits made to St. 
Lawrence in 1909, when I was made an alumnus 
of the institution by the late President Almon Gun- 
nison, and in 1916 when I delivered the Phi Beta 
Kappa address. The first visit was in June, and I 
found a country college with three or four buildings, 
under noble trees, set on the edge of a nondescript 
village. The second visit was in winter, when there 
was deep snow and when we were carried from one 
hospitable home to another in a sleigh. Both times 
there was an impression of high standards and of 
hard work at the institution, but also of isolation 
broken only by the half-fanatical loyalty, as it seemed, 
of a little group of alumni in New York and especially 
in Brooklyn. 

Now St. Lawrence University figuratively and 
literally is on the map. Good motor roads and faster 
train service bring this place up near the Canada line 
closer to the rest of the state, and in educational circles 
people know about St. Lawrence Udiversity when 
it is mentioned. In plant, equipment, faculty‘ 
student body, the college has taken a commanding 
position. 

Somebody has been at work in the last twenty 
years who understands the pedagogic value of beauty. 
With all kinds of natural advantages, Canton grew up 
in a haphazard way. So did Cobleskill, where I was 
born. So did practically every other American com- 
munity. So did this college community. Even now 
all kinds of architecture are represented in the build- 
ings. Some are rather ugly. But now also at first 
glance one sees a plan. The new buildings have 
beauty in themselves and have been set down as parts 
of the plan. A few ugly screening buildings have 
gone. The magnificent new buildings show up for 
what they are. Stretching away from the ridge on 
which the college buildings stand, are hundreds of 
acres of land leading out eastward to one of the main 
north and south roads of the country, and in the center 
of this tract one sees already started the trees which 
will line the roadway of a beautiful and imposing 
approach from that direction. Off to the eastward 
also stretch the golf links ot the college. 

In the fifteen years since my last visit there have 
come among other things the women’s dormitory, 
given by Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, modern, well 
equipped, with commons, study room, play room, 
and other facilities; the chemistry building, which 
Madame Curie helped dedicate; the Gunnison Chapel, 


a noble memorial to Almon Gunnison, long president 
of the university; and now the men’s dormitory, 
given by Andrew W. Mellon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, his brother and partner, Richard B. Mellon, 
George F. Baker and Owen D. Young, and dedicated 
on Commencement Day this year. 

Not because I really sensed the fact that this 
was an important commencement for St. Lawrence, 
or knew anything about the new building, or had 
heard that John Haynes Holmes. was to be com- 
mencement speaker, or Andrew W. Mellon to get a 
degree, or for any other special reason, did I decide 
to go to St. Lawrence for commencement, but simply 
because Murray Atwood and the Rey. Emerson H. 
Lalone had each quietly said how much they wished 
that I would come up. 

To make the trip conveniently I had to change 
trains in Albany and wait up until one in the morn- 
ing for my sleeper. But in Albany I felt already 
the sweep of the current which was bearing so many 
of her sons and daughters to northern New York. 
Alumni were running upon each other in the Albany 
station, and one of my close friends among the younger 
Universalist ministers popped out on me from a pas- 
sage in the station and kept things lively durirtg the 
two hours that we had to wait. Also in the morning, 
an hour or two out of Canton, I discovered John Haynes 
Holmes sitting on the edge of his berth in my car, 
and made a little breakfast party with him and my 
virile young friend. The aforesaid v. y. f. had us 
deep in humanism, communism, and the rights of 
conscience before we were fairly out of Philadelphia, 
N. Y., whence our breakfast had come on in baskets as 
per telegraphic orders from the porter. Holmes is 
really as lovable a man as I have ever met, especially 
in his relations with young men who are just starting 
out. There is not a condescending hair in his head, 
or any pose or pretense. Those who hear him only in 
public addresses, when he is often fierce and uncom- 
promising, have slight idea of Holmes the man. So 
engrossed did my v. y. f. become in the discussion that 
on the busiest day of the year in St. Lawrence, he sal- 
vaged two glorious hours for a “sit down” or “talk 
fest” or “salon” or “conversation” between Holmes 
and the theological students of St. Lawrence, and 
“a few choice souls,” meaning those like myself whom 
he could reach on short notice, the Dean and pro- 
fessors of the school and the family of the Dean, who 
were our hostesses. Holmes did not have it all his 
own way in the discussion, for there were Morrell 
and Atwood, who have their own ideas, but Holmes is 
not a man who wants it all his own way. He knows 
the intricacy of the problems facing this world, the 
futility even of some of the things he has favored in 
the past, and, while he is confident of the truth of 
his fundamentals, he constantly is seeking light. 

We reached Canton early on a Sunday morning. 
It had rained in the night and the country around 
was soaking wet, but the rain held up and Potterton, 


Kapp, Holmes and I took a little walk along the De 
Grasse River. There are French names sprinkled all 
over northern New York. “Joseph Bonaparte had a 
large grant of land in this part of the country. We 
talked redstarts and yellow warblers, orioles and elm 
trees, with an occasional lapse into the finances of 
the Universalist General Convention and the wisdom 
of Good Will Tours to Europe, and also with an 
undercurrent of economics, sociology, theology and 
politics whenever Kapp could decently bring them 
in. ‘ 

Potterton as trustee of the Theological School 
insisted that we should all go up early, get into gowns 
and hoods and form part of the procession at the 
Commencement. It all went as he said. The pro- 
cession was imposing. The graduates led the way— 
Lyman Isaac Achenbach, pastor of the United Chris- 
tian Church at Carthage, N. Y., and Edna Pearl 
Bruner, pastor of the Universalist Church in Water- 
loo, Iowa, who received the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, and Julia Montfort Cary, daughter of our 
Japanese missionaries, and Luella Mabel Thayer of 
Canton, who received diplomas for the course in Re- 
ligious Education. Then came Dr. and Mrs. Cary, 
other guests, and trustees and faculty... Among those 
in line were Heman W. Morris, president of the 
Board, George H. Bowers, secretary, Dean Hulett, Dr. 
Payson, Dr. Fred Leining and Dr. Potterton. 

“The Conflict of Loyalties,’ by Lyman I. Achen- 
bach, and “The Sanctity of Human Personality,” by 
Edna Bruner, were as fine commencement addresses 
as I have ever heard. The entire program, with Dean 
Atwood and Emerson Lalone taking part, was on a 
-high level. A man in the active work of the ministry 
and in a liberal church was bound to feel something 
stirring deep within him as he heard these young 
people speak with such eloquence and sense, such com- 
plete absence of self-consciousness, such deep con- 
viction. They were not declaiming. They were not 
in a performance. They were declaring the truth of 
God as they saw it. A school that can liberate such 
minds and quicken such hearts deserves support. 

I was taken into a fraternity reunion and supper 
that Sunday night where men of four different periods 
of the college history spoke, and where a trustee called 
on unexpectedly paid a spontaneous and heartfelt 
tribute to Owen Young. There is no question in the 
minds of St. Lawrence men about the greatness of 
Young. In it there is something of the greatness to 
which the greatest man of all history referred when he 
said, “‘He that is greatest among you, let him be the 
servant of all.’”’ One ef the speakers at the dinner 
was my vy. y. f., another a man in the active chapter, 
a third (a son of a great professor) a lawyer in 
New York, and a fourth an eminent literary man on 
the faculty. In that gathering I probably came closer 
to the college than anywhere else. 

For the baccalaureate sermon on Sunday after- 
noon a score of people stood, unable to find seats. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, president of the university, . 


preached a practical, effective sermon on “Reserve 
Power.”’ Dean Atwood and the college choir assisted 
in the service. Pouring rain made the usual proces- 
sion from Cole Reading Room to the chapel imprac- 
ticable. 
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The sun came out for Commencement Day. 
The entire board of trustees and many of the pro- 
fessors went to the station to meet the morning train. 
After spending Alumni Day in Canton, Mr. Young 
had gone to New York to meet the Secretary of the 
Treasury and other prominent men. They came up 
in a special car—great leaders in the political and in- 
dustrial life of the nation. The college band headed 
the procession. Mr. Mellon and his friends received a 
warm. welcome to the North Country. 

The Gunnison Memorial Chapel, large as it is, 
was packed to the doors and hundreds listened in the 
entrance hall. There were no introductions. In this 
imposing place, with the graduating class before him, 
the trustees and faculty ready to bestow their highest 
honors on leaders in our present social system, John 
Haynes Holmes, in black gown and scarlet hood, stood 
up and delivered a philippic against that system. No 
greater compliment could have been paid him than 
to have men like Davis, head of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Brewer, the Mellons and others 
listen to him respectfully and afterward declare their 
interest in hearing all sides. 

There was a striking contrast between what 
Holmes said and what the president, Dr. Sykes, said 
in conferring the degrees. 

“A capitalistic system,” said Holmes, “which 
solves the problem. of production and can not or will 
not solve the problem of distribution, carries in itself 
the seeds of its own destruction.” 

“Andrew W. Mellon,” said Dr. Sykes, “creator 
and supporter of industrial enterprises, including 
those of our North Country, eminent financier, patron 
of arts and learning, benefactor of this institution, 
distinguished statesman, rendering hard and unselfish 
service, holding a high office of which the first and last 
incumbents are universally regarded the greatest, 
I confer on you the degree of Doctor of Laws.” 

“In our country,” thundered Holmes, “we have 
more wealth than we know what to do with, and yet 
poverty increases.” 

“Richard B. Mellon,” said Sykes, ‘expert in 
finance and industry, familiar with transportation on 
a national scale, skilled in the application of the arts 
to our times, I confer on you the degree of Doctor of 
Laws.” 

“You are going out into a world,” said Holmes 
to the graduates, “smitten from end to end with fire 
and destruction, where there is a mighty struggle on 
between capitalism on the one hand and red com- 
munism on the other hand, where, as Wells put it, 
there is a race taking place between education on the 
one hand and catastrophe on the other hand. You 
have three choices: You can escape from this world, 
even in a college library or in a church concentrated 
on its own affairs. You can stay in this world and 
exploit it. You can throw yourself into it to serve it, 
master it, use it, deliver it.” 

“John Haynes Holmes,” said the president of the 
university, ‘distinguished clergyman, scholar, editor 
and author, independent thinker, eloquent preacher, 
chivalrous defender of great causes, lover of mankind, 
I confer on you the degree of Doctor of Divinity.” 

So went the Commencement program. It all 
came along in a perfectly natural way. There seemed 
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to be a general assumption that a college is the place 
for the examination of different, even conflicting, ideas 
and that the honors of a college may appropriately 
go to more than one kind of man. The set up of the 
program and the conferring of the various degrees in 
themselves were an object lesson to the student body 
and to the world in open-mindedness and tolerance. 

I must confess to a considerable degree of respect 
for Mr. Mellon, never in rugged health, much prefer- 
ring private life to public, going on in public office, 
where he gets many curses and kicks, and rendering 
distinguished service, and also for John Haynes 
Holmes, who sees so clearly the inequalities and in- 
justices of our present system and dares just as bitter 
curses in saying what he thinks. I can not escape the 
belief that God can and does use many kinds of men 
in the building of His Kingdom. 

The climax. of Commencement Day was the 
dedication of the Men’s Dormitory and the luncheon 
which followed. The sun was out as the academic 
procession, led by the college band, moved from the 
Gunnison Chapel to the new building. The officers 
and guests took their places on the porch. The 
broadcasters moved their apparatus. Dean Atwood 
led in prayer. Charles Brewer in behalf of the trus- 
tees turned over the keys. Dr. Sykes accepted them 
and the proceedings were over. The happiest face 
on the porch where the exercises took place was that 
of Owen D. Young, who gave $200,000 himself and 
secured the gifts from the two Mellons and from the 
late George F. Baker. 

To the light, attractive dining-room where the 
college men will have their meals together, we made 
our way, and found places at small tables. Dr. 
Holmes, Dean Atwood, Alexander Black, the writer 
and editor from New York, Lalone and I, got to- 
gether. When the speech-making began, Irving 
Bacheller, toastmaster, convulsed everybody with 
some of the funniest incidents of his ““Coming Up the 
Road.” 

Andrew W. Mellon spoke briefly, indicating 
clearly how little he enjoyed speech making. The 
builder, Henry C. Turner, and the architect, Ernest 
Sibley, both of New York, were introduced and 
warmly cheered. R. B. Mellon, one of the donors, 
and Clarence Mott Woolley, one of the new trustees 
of St. Lawrence, were presented. Then out of a clear 
sky Mr. Bacheller called on Mr. Black. Black met 
the crisis admirably with a witty impromptu speech. 
Knowing that lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place, I was amazed to hear Holmes, who sat 
next to Black, introduced. Holmes was equally 
amazed, but captured everybody. With train time 
approaching and with bags to pack, bill to pay, no 
speech ready and my faith in the lightning adage all 
shattered, I attempted to make my escape, but as I 
reached the lobby, the amplifier met me squarely face 
to face and gave me the sad news from some far away 
place that the Editor of the Leader would come next. 
Resisting the temptation to talk back into the am- 
plifier and announce to the world that I had departed, 
I went back and delivered some generalities, after 
which I spent an unpleasant hour thinking of in- 
numerable brilliant and witty things that I might 
have said. It was foolish to try to escape from Irving 
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Bacheller, for he was raised in the North Country, 
was educated in part in his father’s woodshed, and he 
knows all the tricks. After I left Davis and Young 
and some others spoke. Mr. Young said that his 
heart was full but his head was empty, but my report 
was that he was poised, sane, hopeful, modest as ever 
in his little address of appreciation. 

Six hundred thousand dollars have gone into the 
new men’s dormitory. It has single and double 
rooms for students, suites for masters, kitchen, dining- 
rooms, library and parlors. It has been built of the 
native limestone, much of it quarried along Little” 
River, which makes a junction with the De Grasse 
near Canton. It is a Georgian Colonial building 
with a major quadrangle, a smaller quadrangle and a 
long wing running off behind. The factories of Charlie ) 
Brewer, a trustee and warm friend of Owen Young, 
manufactured the furniture. Into the work went his~ 
devotion to the college as well as his business skill.” 
The result is admirable. Over the doors of the build- 
ing have been set the names of men who have served 
St. Lawrence on the board of trustees or in the faculty, 
Among them I noted memorials to Judge Abbott, 
Judge Hale, Genera] Merritt, Dean Forbes, Dr. 
Hervey, Professor Priest, Almon Gunnison,. John S. 
Lee, and Dr. Gaines. : 

“T am convinced,” said Lalone, who showed me 
over it, “that this building will be an education in~ 
itself.” ; ; 

On the tower is an inscription written by Prof. 
Charles Kelsey Gaines, author of all the inscriptions 
in the building: ‘Let good use justify what good will 
has erected.” : 

The best thing about the gift is that good is con- | 
tagious as well as evil. Others coming along will be 
inspired to carry on. Some even may be moved to 
turn the motto around and live up to it in a different 
form: “‘Let good will erect more and better for the 
good use of generations to come.” ; 


* * * 


IT IS NOT THE END 
Alice Phelps Rider 
It is not the end 
Though the spring is gone, 
Though the flowers are dead 
That we gazed upon .... | 
It is not the end. 


It is not the end 

When the twilight dies, 

When the color wanes 

From the sunset skies . . .. 
It is not the end. 


It is not the end 
When the fire burns low 
And the embers pale 
In its afterglow .. 
It is not the end. 


It is not the end 
When the stars grow dim 
As the morning breaks 
With its dawning hymn. . 
It is not the end. 
Markesan, Wis. 
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High-minded Criticisms 


MHAVE WE A DENOMINATIONAL ORGAN? 


Vincent E. Tomlinson © 


have raised the question whether the 

Leader is our denominational organ, and 
the editor, though confessing that in some 
respects it hampers his freedom, concedes that the 
denominational obligation rests upon him. 

» We remember that when the so-called “million 
dollar drive” was carried out, which resulted, rather, 
4 in a half a million, about $70,000 went to the Uni- 
4@ versalist Publishing House for its share. Our pas- 
# tors are frequently exhorted to get subscribers for 
“their church paper,’ and in the report of the annual 
meeting of the Publishing House Corporation in the 
4 Leader of June 6, it is explicitly stated that “we ought 
with the assistance of the General Convention to 
raise an endowment fund of not less than $150,000 in 
the next two years.”’ That money, if it is raised, will 
be raised from our churches, which gives our pastors 
and people a 1ight to ask questions, and indeed the 
editor of the Leader very generously invites such 
questions. 

A word or two concerning the history of our 
church papers will make background for a question 
or two I venture to ask. In the early days of our 
church many of our ministers seemed to appreciate 
the value of printers’ ink and issued papers. Some of 
them were not much more than our parish papers are 
to-day, others had a wider circulation. Such names 
as Thomas Whittemore, Sylvanus Cobb, A. B. Grosh, 
Dolphus Skinner, I. D. Williamson, E. Manford, 
G. W. Quinby and others, readily occur to us in 
connection with such enterprises. When I entered 
the ministry we had at least six papers that might 
have called themselves denominational organs. The 
Gospel Banner in Maine, the Universalist in Boston, 
called then if I remember aright the Ambassador, the 
Leader in New York State, the Star in the West in 
Cincinnati, the New Covenant in Chicago and our 
Southern Universalist paper whose name I do not re- 
call; was it the Universalist Herald? 

In process of time most of these papers died or 
were merged with the Boston paper. Whether our 
general church has been advanced or retarded by 
the change may be a question, but the fact remains 
that the Christian Leader to-day offers about the only 
medium for the announcement of denominational 
policies or the dissemination of church news. 

That it renders this service with ability no one 
doubts, that it is constantly giving free space in its 
columns to State Conventions and the General 
Convention is apparent to all. Conceding that the 
Leader is very useful, indeed indispensable, to our 
church, the question we raise is this: Can it be made 
more useful? 

In many quarters I find the notion that the 
Leader, having practically absorbed all of our other 
papers, has become a monopoly and illustrates from 
time to time the evils of a monopoly. ‘‘We have a 
democratic church,” these critics say, ‘with an auto- 
cratically managed church organ.” The Universalist 
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Publishing House, they tell us, is not under the direct 
control of the church, but is a private corporation, 
privately managed. Our people have no voice in 
saying who the editor of their so-called “‘denomina- 
tional organ” shall be, they have no voice in declaring 
what denominational policies shall be advocated. 
We all do have a vote in choosing the President of 
the United States, but until the officers of the General 
Convention whom we elect have more voice in manag- 
ing our church paper it can not really be said that ‘we 
the people’ have any way of registering our opinion 
of what our “organ” shall be. We have to take what 
the management gives us, whether it be the high- 
handed change in the name of the paper from The 
Universalist Leader to The Christian Leader, the 
championing of the reordination of our clergy, as 
though their ordination by us were not sufficient, or 
being told whom we should elect for President of the 
General Convention, as has been the case in recent 
years. ; 

- Notwithstanding the encomiums of the Leader 
that appear in its columns from week to week by 
flattering friends, there is a great deal of sullen re- 
sentment.in the church concerning it, and if we are 
ealled upon by the General Convention to still fur- 
ther endow it, there may be the discovery that “the 
resistance of taxation without representation’’ is still 
esteemed in many quarters an American virtue. 
It is because of my desire to see a real denominational 
organ, a better paper because a more representative 
one, that I have written these lines. 


* * 


THE NEED OF HEALTHY PARTISANSHIP 

C. Ellwood Nash 
=O the beloved and doughty Editor: So you invite, 
6) or dare, the critics of the Leader to ‘‘come 
out into the open.”’ Well, now, that’s you 
all over. And it is just this airy blend of 
nerve and verve, of crust and candor, which disarms 
criticism, and rallies at your back a legion of admirers 
all ready to swear that the Leader is the best religious 
paper on earth. It is canny strategy. 

I prefer to be listed as a confrere rather than a 
critic. I, too, admire the breezy, cheery, glad-hand- 
ing style of the paper; I believe in its broad gauge, 
hospitable policy; and I yield unresistingly to the 
chatty, informal, intimate spirit of the “man behind 
the gun.’”’ You have conceived and achieved an in- 
dividuality in your paper which is no less attractive 
than unique. Dr. Frederick Lynch did something 
similar in the Christian Work. 
There may be other examples. Indeed, the re- 
print in this week’s Leader of a letter from the Uni- 
versalist Union of eighty years ago shows that the 
idea of gossiping with the readers is not a modern 
find. On this plan the paper becomes a reflection of 
the editor’s personality. The Leader is largely your 
personal organ, and it makes good in that role. I 
repeat, I like the taste of it; but I am not satisfied. 

I can not forget that the Leader is our only de- 
nominational mouthpiece, our only broadcaster, our 
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only current coin, our only general seed sower, our 
only watch-tower. When you dropped the Univer- 
salist from the title it seemed to me you hauled down 
the flag. In this change you implied that Univer- 
salism is not Christian. All through our history we 
have claimed to be Christian, that Universalism is the 
true meaning of the gospel. It was felt that our mis- 
sion was to vindicate that claim. You withdrew it, 
and since then we have had no “banner over us.” 
There were loyal hearts which were hurt and humil- 
iated by that surrender. It was not that we do not 
want fellowship and unity, we do want to sail and fight 
with the fleet; but we love our own ship and the 
battle-scarred pennant flaunting the sky. 

Your idea is that we “need and can use nothing 
distinctive,” further than to be markedly efficient. 
Does not this ignore the special enthusiasm each 
member of the squadron feels for its own career and 
reputation? And especially if a ship has led the van 
and aspires to maintain that position will it be jealous 
to keep its own ensign fiying. 

But you ‘‘would rather quit than be sectarian.” 
In the bad sense of sectarian, so say we all of us. We 
are nevertheless a sect, and unless we can keep that 
body vital we shall have nothing to function with. 


We are having a struggle for existence. We need — 
leadership, inspiration, challenge. We need a definite 
and determined educational campaign, continuous 
and cumulative, to build wp clear and coercive con-— 
ceptions of message and mission and convictions of 
responsibility and loyalty. We need statesmanship, 
to study our psychology, our life springs, our adjust- 
ments to new occasions, and to formulate a far-flung 
plan of going after an objective with all our might. 
We are uneasy because the Leader is not a leader, but 
rather a reporter, an interested and interesting ob- 
server, a friend of both sides and a cheer for all. 

The Leader has charm, geniality, and unques- 
tionable ability. Is it not possible to retain these 
assets, and add to them dynamic, punch, even a de- 
gree of healthy and high-minded partisanship? Our 
editor is jealous of his prerogative, and properly so. 
But he thinks no one wants to dictate to him, in which 
he is correct. But even Cato could counsel with those 
who were as much friends of the commonwealth as 
himself. And have we not been told over and over 
that the Leader is our paper? That is, not yours or 
mine or any party’s, but the resource and trust of the 
whole church, which pleads only to be saved and 
served. 


A Needed Implement in Social Reform’ 


Jane Addams 


10 widespread was the creed of the circuit 
i rider, founded upon a system of rewards and 
| punishments, that morality itself seemed to 
rf} yest upon these sanctions, and later patriots 
like William Jennings Bryan, who shared the theology 
of the West and South and who knew little of the 
more urbane East, honestly believed that to shake 
the foundations upon which these beliefs were es- 
tablished would be to imperil national morality itself. 
Moreover, this early doctrine, that the rewards came 
only to virtue, was easily transformed into the belief 
that the man successful in dollars thereby established 
his right to all the honors due to virtue itself, and this 
social tenet became more widely held than the theo- 
logical one; at least the effects of its social implica- 
tions were to be found for many years after machine 
industry had attained its giant proportions, and its 
promoters claimed and received the adulation of the 
entire population, mingled always with patriotic pride 
and enlarging consciousness of national achievement. 

These men were nearly all Simon-pure Americans, 
and this claim was made so much a part of their suc- 
cess that large affairs in industry and commerce be- 
came associated with patriotic achievement. In 
contradistinction was the unskilled and scantily re- 
warded labor of the immigrants who throughout the 
nineteenth century came in ever increasing numbers 
until by 1918, at the opening of the World War, the 
annual arrivals were often morethan a million. These 
immigrants were early associated with the undesirable 
labor of building railroads and opening coal mines, 
and there graduaily developed a superior attitude 

*The* Ware Lecture, Arlington Street Church, Boston, May 
20. 


towards them, resulting in a tendency to exalt the 
Yankee and to put the immigrants into a class by — 
themselves. 

This was discernible as early as 1830, and in | 
spite of many checks and exceptions it has remained — 
essentially unchanged to the present moment. The 
early attitude toward them was in marked contrast 
to a certain aspect of the national spirit of the pioneer, 
for in spite of the somewhat dour theology held by ~ 
the sturdy men “‘who thought as they plowed,” these - 
earliest Americans often revolted against the brutal 
and unremitting industry which alone could spell 
success. It is said that the real American spirit 
always had a very tolerant attitude towards lack of 
enterprise, and was inclined to take it humorously; 
that the early pioneers loved to loaf and to whittle a 
stick, to swap stories and to crack jokes. This 
tolerant attitude, however, very largely broke down 
in regard to immigrants. 

Such attitudes developed year after year a sense 
of difference, a hardness of heart, a belief that the 
superior American was naturally rewarded for his 
superior qualities. There may have been a certain 
excuse for this due to the fact that in the decade 
1880 to 1890 the number of industrial employees 
throughout the nation had doubled over the previous 
decade and the cities had begun to exhibit the over- 
whelming and unprecedented problems of a new in- 
dustry. These included overcrowded tenements, 
widespread misery in the periods of unemployment, 
the lowered health and vitality resulting from long 
hours and low wages, and many another familiar 
problem. There was also found the corruption of 
city politics by the local boss who delivered the im- 
migrant vote. 


the police themselves. 


‘business affiliations. 
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It was unfortunate that the earliest outbreaks 
of gang violence in Chicago—more or Jess typical of 
those throughout the country—should have been as- 
sociated with colonies of immigrants, although these 
outbreaks have long since ceased to be found only 
there, but have spread throughout the metropolitan 
area and are also spilling over into questionable road- 
houses in the adjacent country. The men who were 


| bootlegging, racketeering, conducting gambling houses, 


or systematically stealing automobiles, had been able 
to buy the connivance and even the participation of 
Their successful methods of 
corruption often involved far-reaching political and 
It was commonly said in this 
ater period that the police were not so much con- 
cerned to protect the community as to protect them- 
selves from exposure, and that the criminals had the 
police ‘‘on the run.” 

Although we all knew that such lawlessness was 
the result of political corruption, the community was 
slow to act because so long as the Sicilians who com- 
posed the first powerful bootlegging gang killed each 
other, it was considered of little consequence. Such 
preferential indifference is a grave symptom of a break- 
down in democratic government and may be another 
indirect result of venturing to consider immigrants 
of less consequence than the rest of us. 

The theory of socialism in England was presented 
most reasonably through the efforts of the Fabian 
Society and through the organization founded by 
William Morris, in contrast to its presentation in the 
United States, where it was first widely advocated by 
doctrinaire Germans and Russians and brought an 
odium upon the term itself which has lasted here for 
many years. It is only very recently that Norman 
Thomas is giving us what might be called the American 
version of socialism. 

Perhaps the Settlements may claim a sustained 
attempt to understand the immigrants through the 
daily intercourse of hard experience which distin- 
guished the life of pioneer communities. They were 
Settlements which were established in the late eighties 
and grew in surprising numbers throughout the next 
decade. These were in the main founded by college 
people who, wishing to know conditions for them- 
selves, went to live voluntarily in the industrial dis- 
tricts of the great cities. These districts were oc- 
cupied largely by immigrants whose lives had been 
strangely isolated from prosperous Americans. 

At first the Settlements were largely committed 
to education, which is the traditional American ap- 
proach to every problem, probably because we all 
instinctively realize that our public school system is 
our proudest contribution to popular government. 
From the very beginning, however, the educational 
process was mutual; Greek plays were given by Greek 
immigrants, already familiar with their own classics 
although they could not make the lines scan; reading 
parties in Dante were led by a local Italian editor. 
We saw many instances in which the promise of 
youth was frustrated by premature labor or by mal- 
nutrition in childhood. It was not only the greed of 
employers but of consumers and even of parents which 
had to be curbed before leisure for their own educa- 
tion could be secured for them, and it was perhaps 


inevitable that efforts to secure a child labor law should 
have been our first venture into the field of state legis- 
lation. 

The early Settlements practically staked their 
future upon an identification with the alien, and con- 
sidered his interpretation their main business. We 
extolled free association and the discussion of common 
problems as the basis of self-government. We 
especially urged upon the immigrant that he talk out 
his preconceived theories and untoward experiences. 
But there grew up an attitude of the native Americans 
towards the immigrants which has doubtless been a 
continuing factor in the social movements of our 
American life. Naturally every approach to labor 
problems had to do with immigrants, and it is quite 
likely that Americans were less concerned for the 
well-being of aliens than they would have been for 
their own kinsfolk. 

The United States was behind England and the 
Continent in all types of social legislation designed to 
safeguard the health of laboring men and their stand- 
ards of life, but there developed a certain fear con- 
cerning the immigrant which inevitably attaches it- 
self to the unknown, founded doubtless upon the tribal 
instinct that all strange tribes are hostile. We were 
not only slow as compared with other great industrial 
nations to enact protective legislation for working 
people, but it came to be considered patriotic to op- 
pose governmental measures for workmen’s com- 
pensation or old age security because such legislation 
would lessen the sturdy independence of the working 
man. 
So settled in American psychology is this atti- 
tude toward the unskilled immigrant that we failed to 
realize that some of the greatest contributions in 
this direction were made by immigrants who were so 
far from being unskilled that they led the way into 
new areas of industry. Steinmetz, who came directly 
from Breslau to the Mohawk Valley, was responsible 
for great advances in electrical engineering. Michael 
Pupin, professor of electro-mechanics in Columbia, 
was born in Serbia and tended sheep on the hillsides 
of what is now Jugoslavia. Prof. Albert Michelson, 
the most distinguished man in the University of 
Chicago, was born in Poland, and his great contribu- 
tion in physics may well become the foundation of 
revolutionary industrial processes. It is rather curi- 
ous, too, that under the present immigration law at 
least two of these men would have been excluded. 
Stemmetz, who was deformed, under the clause of 
“liable to become a public charge,” and Pupin, who 
did not know how to read, would certainly have been 
deported under the illiteracy clause. 

And yet such matters were forgotten in the dis- 
cussions of the numerical restriction plan taking place 
in Congress in 1921 and later in 1922 when the quota 
regulation of immigration was passed. It revealed an 
interesting attitude among the immigrants themselves. 
As the original English had been contemptuous of the 
Irish, so the Irish in turn became contemptuous of the 
later Germans and Scandinavians, who in turn felt 
themselves superior towards the Slavs and Latins from 
southeastern Europe. We evidently must develop 
a technique for obtaining understanding if we are to 
avoid this pitfall in our national life. 
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This national attitude towards the immigrant 
entered into that passion for conformity which 
reached its peak after the World War. It is hard to 
tell what actually produced such a situation—fear of 
Russia was an element in it—but certainly for a 
decade after the war there was less scope for individual 
self-expression within the ordered framework of the 
state than there had ever been before on American 
soil. This widespread desire for conformity was 
accompanied by an overwhelming admiration for our 
early individualism. A tendency always present in 
America resulted then in a dogmatic nationalism 
which inevitably bred new intolerance towards im- 
migrants. An indirect result of this may be found in 
our present attitude in regard to prohibition, which 
reveals both an unconscious contempt and the early 
religious notion of making men good by fear of punish- 
ment. 

But because the Simon-pure American made an 
exception of himself—what was good for the immigrant 
was not necessarily good for him—he exempted him- 
self from laws which he would like to see enforced upon 
others, with the result that the individual often voted 
for laws which he himself had no intention of obeying. 
For instances, the Southern man voted for the Eight- 
eenth Amendment because he wanted to keep drink 
away from the Negro, the Northern man because he 
wished sober immigrant labor, and so on. 

When immigrants became isolated into groups 
by themselves, feared because of their very strange- 
ness, it was perhaps inevitable that the tendency shoul d 
develop a type of legislation born of abstract con- 
victions rather than a code arising from a body of 
common human experience. The question of slavery 
overshadowed all other efforts for social reform during 
the thirty years preceding its abolition, so after the 
World War the need for all other social changes 
tended more and more to become submerged under 
the discussion of prohibition. The constitutional 
amendment, passed in the most orthodox manner, 
was discussed from every possible approach. The 
doctrine of personal liberty was doubtless overworked. 
but it made many people uncomfortable. We felt 
so secure in our political creed that we allowed our- 
selves license in our practise of democracy, asa devout 
Calvinist, so sure that his salvation is fore-ordained 
because of his great faith, does not need to be too 
careful as to his works. 

In the very beginning of the history of the United 
States as a nation a doctrinaire influence found ex- 
pression in our political life and in our social develop- 
ment. To the founders of our republic an unchang- 
ing constitution became the symbol of their solidarity 


in a world full of nations which in varying degrees . 


were demanding a spirit of accommodation from their 
living monarchs. This has been illustrated over and 
over again in measures enacted into law by state 
legislatures which were later declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the United States on an 
interpretation of the Constitution. This judicial 
nullification on the grounds of constitutionality set a 
distinct limitation to the experiments through which 
the nation might increase its fund of social knowledge. 
It curtailed the opportunity for utilizing experimenta- 
tion as a method for progressive government. In- 
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telligent attempts to deal with a social evil were less 
likely to receive judicial approval than an outworn 
method of dealing with the same evil, which had the 
doubtful value of an early precedent under conditions 
long since -obsolete. 

Something of this same spirit has characterized 
a century of American effort in social reconstruction, 
certainly along political lines. To compare our 


methods with those of England: She manumitted her © 


slaves largely through purchase even from her planters 


in her Caribbean possessions; thirty years afterwards — 
the United States freed her slaves through an Eman- — 


cipation Proclamation, by the stroke of a pen, as it 
were. England, confronted as was all the rest of the 
world by the reckless use of alcohol after the war, met 
it with a system of early closing and a dozen other 
cautious measures; the United States prohibited the 
use of alcohol as a beverage by an amendment to 
the Constitution. In the interest of World Peace 
after the war, England joined the League of Nations 
and pledged herself to the decisions of the World 
Court; the United States did not co-operate with 
either of these post-war institutions, but formulated 
the Kellogg Pact which declared war illegal as a meth- 
od of settling disputes between the signatories—again 
the stroke of a pen. This American method may be 
a good one or a poor one, but it is apparently our own. 
Other nations unacquainted with our training in 
abstractions and our ability to detach ourselves from 
the living experiences of vast numbers of fellow 
citizens, could not in the least understand how Con- 
gress was able to ratify the Kellogg Pact and only a 
few weeks later make an astounding appropriation 
for increasing the United States Navy. 


I VENERATE A CARPENTER 


I venerate a carpenter. 

It always seems to me 

There is about his ancient trade 
An air of sanctity. 


The saw is honest and the plane 
An honorable tool: 

The earnest augur sinks a shaft 
Exact and beautiful. 


And fair is wood and very kind 
To answer each request .... 
The one so happy at his toil 
Takes songs out of his breast, 


The while, his purpose in his hands, 
He marks the hammer’s beat. 
The little eager shavings run 

Like tidings down the street, 


And it is brighter where he works 
For his ecstatic zeal, 

The gospel of his good intent— 

I always seem to feel 


A kind of tender fear of him, 
So splendid andsoshy .... 
I venerate a carpenter— 

God knows why! 


Amanda Benjamin Hall in the Commonweal, 


June 2), 1931 ! 
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As to Distinctiveness---1 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


IN the Leader for May 16 Dr. Nash concludes an 

i interesting “reaction” on the question of 

| “distinctiveness,” with which he had dealt 

= in several stimulating articles in previous 
issues, with the following paragraph: 

“A real distinction may possibly be gained in 
some other way. You say: ‘Dr. Perkins has pointed 
out several times that our distinctiveness may have 
to be one of quality rather than of kind.’ Now, a 
notably superior quality would, no doubt, be a dis- 
‘tinction. But what doesit mean? That we embody 
and illustrate the great principles of our faith in such 
a marked degree that ‘the world takes note that we 
have been with Jesus?’ That certainly would be a 
beautiful ambition. But does Dr. Perkins from his 
knowledge of our history and our people see any 
chance of our rising to such pre-eminence? This is 
not to slur our church, let me hasten to say, but only 
to suggest that day dreams and even lofty ideals will 
not saveus. JI yield the floor to Dr. Perkins.” 

This courteous invitation prompts me to say 
some things that had occurred to me after reading 
Dr. Nash’s articles. Let me first answer directly his 
specific questions. ; 

Referring to the statement attributed to me 
that “our distinctiveness may have to be one of 
quality rather than of kind,” he asks: ‘““What does it 
mean? That we embody and illustrate the great 
principles of our faith in such a marked degree that 
the world takes note that we have been with Jesus?” 

That is exactly what I mean. I am grateful to 
Dr. Nash for putting it so bluntly. And I think it is 
what Dr. Nash in his heart means. At least that was 
the impression his articles made upon me before his 
strong and healthy antipathies to perverted notions 
of sin and worship and sacrifice got the better of 
him. 

One may plagiarize from himself. As I can put 
“my conviction in no better way, I venture to repeat, 
without quotation marks, the substance of what I 
have said elsewhere. 

The Universalist faith is essentially faith in the 
sovereignty of Love, the sonship of souls, the inex- 
orableness of brotherhood, the kingliness of service, 
and the triumph of the kingdom. That faith is a 
distinctive thing, but its distinctiveness is primarily 
in itself, rather than in any contrast with its opposites. 

As a believer in the ultimate victory of truth as 
well as of right, which is what Universalism means, I 
am bound to believe that in its essentials that faith 


will be the common faith of all Christians who possess 


the mind of Christ. But it will be no less distinctive 
for that. It is just as distinctive whether it be held 
by many or by a few. It might do us all good if 
occasionally we put to ourselves the question, what 
would Universalism means to us if no religious person 
denied it in thought and its only denials came from 
the jungle and the brute? There would be but 
one answer if we perceived clearly that its distinctive- 
ness consists in a distinctive way of living, a distinctive 
attitude and temper, that makes the believer a marked 


man. It is the power that goes out from a man not 
so much because he possesses the faith as because the 
faith possesses him. 

Now the supreme challenge to the Universalist 
Church is to be distinguished as a demonstration center 
of the power of this distinctive faith. To the extent 
that we can no longer claim the distinctiveness of 
exclusive proprietorship, we can strive for the nobler 
distinctiveness of spiritual efficiency. :For the faith 
itself we need have no anxiety. The stars in their 
courses are on its side to-day. Men are hungry for it 
and more and more responsive to it when it is the 
real, and not merely a nominal, thing. That ought to 
be in a Universalist Church, for that faith is our 
birthright. If it is, people will get its power there. 
If it is not, they will get it where the reality is to be 
found, under whatever name. It is a solemn and 
sobering condition that confronts us, but we ignore it 
at our peril. We must frankly recognize that our 
church, like any other, will be judged by its spiritual 
efficiency in growing the type of life that the new day 
demands, and that is the natural product of the faith 
we cherish. 

Dr. Nash further asks if, from ‘knowledge of 
our history and our people,” I “see any chance of our 
rising to such pre-eminence.” ‘ 

How can we know unless we try? Have we ever 
in any concerted and passionate spirit set that ob- 
jective before us as the goal of our endeavor or the 
justification of our existence? I recognize, of course, 
the great multitude of individuals in whom the genius 
of our faith has flowered and fruited in a distinctive 
type of character. Against these evidences hostile 
arguments have striven in vain. The late B. F. 
Spinney told me once, in speaking of his father, how 
a foe of Universalism confessed with naive petulance 
that the chief obstacle to defeating the Universalist 
Church in his town was the saintly life of Deacon 
Spinney. Apparently there was something con- 
vineingly distinctive about that. But as a church 
have we ever, with confidence and unanimity, set 
out to stake the life and razson d’etre of the Univer- 
salist Church on its power to grow the inmost spirit 
of the Universalist faith? Has this ideal evoked the 
passionate enthusiasm and whole-hearted devotion 
of either our clergy or laity as a body? Or have we 
given it lip service but reserved our enthusiasm for 
those evidences of theological backwardness that call 
for our chastisement and correction? 

I have faith enough in our faith and in the quality 
of our Universalist people to believe that we can do 
this thing if it shall become the pear! of great price in 
our scale of values. We can not do it if we rate ex- 
ternal distinctiveness above spiritual consecration 
and power. We can not do it if we are in the mood 
of the young minister who once asked me to help him 
frame a statement of belief to which no liberal Con- 
gregationalist. could subscribe! The compliment to 
my presumed verbal dexterity did not lessen my dis- 
may at the assumption that our faith is valueless 
to us in proportion as it has value to others. The 
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whole attitude is as pathetic as it is futile. It is 
only postponing the day of confessed uselessness, for 
the denials of our neighbors are subject to the steady 
erosions of time; in some to-morrow the essential 
theological differences will disappear, and then, ac- 
cording to this sort of logic, our work will be done. 
I, for one, refuse to accept a premise whose logical 


—— 


result is suicide. I prefer to contemplate our ceasing 
to be when the kingdom of God is established and God 
is all in all. I see no prospect of ourselves or our 
children’s children being among the ecclesiastically 
unemployed if we have insight enough to see what 
our real job is and power enough to do it. 

(To be continued.) 


The Road from Rome---I 


John Clarence Petrie 


i] ¢| WAS sixteen when I became a Roman Catholic. 
I was nineteen when I entered the Passionist 
novitiate. At twenty-three I began my last 
year as a Catholic. The years between had 

filled to overflowing with adventures of the 
I had delved deeply into Catholic lore and 


been 
spirit. 
drunk of the sweets of sacramental communion and 


the beauties of the ritual I loved so dearly. I had 
been forced to give up my studies toward the priest- 
hood for two years, but now the sky was clear once 
more and I was on my way to the seminary. It 
was mid-September, fair and warm, as I made my 
way up to the door of a great building set back a 
quarter mile from the highway in the midst of a tre- 
mendous estate. Going directly to the office of the 
rector, I presented letters from my bishop and cre- 
dentials of work and character from my schools. 
This last is very important. Every school in which 
I had ever studied must give me a clean bill or I 
could not enter. 

The rector, who had just been elevated to the 
purple by way of the honor called a domestic prelacy, 
was clad in a black soutane bordered with purple. 
He received me with great kindness, glanced at my 
papers and assigned me to a room. Being late for 
the opening of the term, I was not permitted to attend 
classes until I had made a three day retreat. Armed 
with books of spiritual reading, I spent most of the 
next three days in the chapel in meditation and 
prayer. I had not been without many a religious 
doubt and I can clearly reca]] wondering, on one of the 
retreat days, if I ought not to leave at once and give 
up trying to be a priest at all. Instead I determined 
to do my best and then see if the spirit of God would 
not find a way to make known my vocation. 

From this beginning the non-Catholic reader 
may already see a considerable difference between the 
Catholic conception of a training place for priests and 
the idea held in Protestant divinity schools. First of 
all, the spiritual life. Before classes the retreat. The 
soul first and the mind after. This has always struck 
me as fitting. The minister of religion should be first 
and foremost a man of God; not only one who knows 
about God but one who has walked with God, wrestled 
with God. Rome goes on the proved theory that 
religion is difficult, that God is brought into a man’s 
individual life only as the result of real effort. In 
illustration of the point let me describe seminary life 
as we lived it day after day. 

At 5.30 a bell woke us. We rose, washed and 
shaved, donned our seminary dress of cassock and 
Roman collar and biretta, and were ready for business 
when. the bell at six o’clock sounded the signal for 


us all to assemble in our respective corridors for the 
recitation of the Angelus. This took but a moment, 
after which we returned to our rooms and spent the 
next half hour in silent meditation. At 6.30 we were 
summoned to the chapel, where the community 
Mass was celebrated at the main altar, usually by 
the Monsignor, while the various side chapels were 
occupied by other priests of the faculty saying their 
Masses. We made our communions at this commu- 
nity Mass, and then remained for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, making our thanksgiving. At a quarter 
past seven we went to the refectory for breakfast, 
where, unlike the custom of the Passionist monastery, 
we were not only allowed to sit down to a full break- 
fast of cereals, eggs, bacon, toast and coffee, but also 
were allowed to converse. Following breakfast we 
went out of doors for a breath of air and a smoke till 
half past eight, when we retired for study till the first 
class at nine. 

At a quarter before twelve we assembled in the 
chapel for examination of conscience, during which 
we were supposed to examine minutely into our 
thoughts, words, and deeds, privately of course, and 
to make acts of contrition and renewed resolution. 
Then came dinner with conversation permitted, and 
then a few minutes thanksgiving in chapel followed 
by recreation till two. The next hour was for study 
or rest if we needed it. At three classes began again 
and ran till five. There was a free half hour when we 
assembled in a large room for spiritual reading in 
common. The procedure was for one of us to read 
aloud from some devotional book, to be followed by 
a minute or two for corrections in the pronunciation 
and enunciation of words. Supper was at six with 
recreation afterward till the bell rang for night prayers 
in chapel at 8.380. This was also the silence bell, 
after which there might be no speaking until after 
breakfast in the morning. At -nine we retired to 
our rooms and at 9.380 lights went out. 

From this it can be seen that while the day was 
not quite as severe as that followed by the Passionist 
monks, it was nevertheless a day carefully planned 
with meals, play, study, recitations, well interspersed 
with prayer times. 

But I was no longer the naive boy of sixteen 
who had gone to the novitiate back in 1910. I was 
now a questioner, and much as I have to say in favor 
of Catholicism I must add in fairness that questioners 
are not welcome in Catholic seminaries. In the first 
place, Catholic philosophy is not a search for truth. 
By the thirteenth century Christianity had sys- 
tematized Aristotle—baptized him some writer has 
put it—into a great scheme of thought in which every 


: 
: 


The colossal mind 
of Thomas Aquinas worked it all out into his Swmma 
Theologica (Theological Summary) in many huge 
tomes. This philosophy is not just a Catholic phi- 
losophy, it is the Catholic philosophy, erected into 
a position of official standing by the reactionary but 
personally devout Pope, Pius X. In our hands 
there was placed a three-volume text by a Dominican 
writer, Cardinal Zigliara, called Summa Philosophica, 
based on the greater work of Aquinas, which it was 
our business not to discuss and question but to learn. 
Examinations at the end of the term consisted in our 
writing down for the professor from memory such 
theses as were called for in the question. Thus it 


was that one of my finals in psychology called for this 


thesis: Anima Humana Immortals Est. (The human 
soul is immortal.) Whereupon I set to work to write 
as fast as I could make the pen travel (in Latin of 
course) the chain of syllogisms which ‘I had learned 
in the text book. And such psychology! Not even 
the wild conjectures of the modern behaviorists could 
outdo scholastic psychology. We had to accept the 
old Aristotelian theory of the faculties of the mind; 
and became involved in such subtle disputes as to the 
priority of the Nous Pathetikos or the Nous Poietzkos. 
I can not remember what any of that was about ex- 
cept that our psychology professor, who was Thonist 
—a striet follower of Aquinas—held' to the opposite 
theory from that defended by the professor of logic, 
who stuck to the Jesuit philosopher Suarez. Being 
very adept at getting the professor off at a tangent so 
as to prevent his asking us questions about the lesson 
for the day, I used to get the two old priests into a 
rage by quoting in one class what the other professor 
had said on this extremely important question. I 
know that psychology is being taught in a more 
enlightened way in some Catholic colleges to-day, 
but it is still true that psychology among Catholics 
is studied mainly for the purpose of proving the im- 
mortality of the soul. I also discovered that in meta- 
physics the main idea was to convince us of the 
validity of the Aristotelian theory of substance and 
accidents upon which the Catholic doctrine of tran- 
substantiation in the Mass rests for its explanation. 
While all this impressed me with the tremendous 
cleverness of the medieval philosophers, it really 
shook my faith to see religion tied up with a worn 
out mode of thought. 

Again in church history the purpose of the 
course was not the discovery of truth any more than 
is American history in our public schools. I have 
taught in the latter, I know most of the text books in 
use, and IJ agree with those critics who say that the 
purpose of teaching history to our children is to make 
them think America was always right and every other 
country always wrong, particularly in war. So in 
this Catholic seminary we read early church history 
to prove a point—that Christ had founded a chureh, 
and that the Pope was put at the head of it. We 
never saw a source book. The Fathers of the early 
church were quoted in our one volume text-book in 
support of the papal claims. We read, marked, 
learned and inwardly digested what was handed us in 
order to give it back to the professors when they 
asked us. None of my companions raised any ques- 
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joint is neatly fitted to another. 


tions so far as I know. I asked a few, but on seeing 
how frowned down upon I was and how certain it was , 
that I should never get through if I became known as 
a questioner, I subsided into silence for the most 
part. The whitewashing of such scoundrels as the 
Borgias, and such barbarities as the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion and the eve of St. Bartholomew, scandalized me 
more than I realized. There was no doubt that I 
daily came to suspect more and more a church that 
was always engaged in self-defense. If we had done 
wrong in the past why not admit it, I asked myself. 
We were the shock troops of an army, not scholars, 
ours not to reason why any more than it was the 
function of the soldiers in Tennyson’s poem. 

In philosophy classes the specific theological 
doctrines of the church were not in question—they 
were to come in later years of study—but it was im- 
possible to keep some questions from popping up. 
I recall one day questioning my logic professor about 
the church’s teaching as to the fate of unbaptized 
babies. Again I asked about those poor sinners in 
purgatory who had no friends on earth to pay for 
Masses for their souls’ release. On another occa- 
sion I questioned the justice of the church’s teaching 
that sinners who did not have a priest at hand at the 
time of their death might go to hell. Of course there 
were answers to my questions, quibbles most of them, 
toning down the original harshness of Catholic teach- 
ing. Always after such occasions I returned to my 
room upset in mind and spirit, so that sometimes I 
wondered if I had not committed mortal sins against 
the faith and would be damning my soul if I went to 
communion without first confessing. 

My poor confessor! At any time I might knock 
at his dqor and ask him to hear my confession. , With 
a sigh he would put on his stole and seat himself in a 
chair while I knelt beside him to pour out my doubts 
against the faith. Obedience to the voice of God as 
it spoke through the church; humility of mind rather 
than obstinate pride of intellect; prayer and penance 
and self-abasement—these were urged upon me by the 
good man, and I would emerge half satisfied for the 
moment to approach the altar and ask God to help 
me get over my wicked pride, which must be prompted 
by the devil. 

The devil! Was there such an animal? 
again questions, doubts, tortures of soul. 
be the outcome of it all? 

(To be continued.) 
* * * 
LINES FOR A DESERTED VILLAGE 

There’s something dies when houses stand too long; 

An essence is diffused, a candle thaws; 

Some foot-fall wans and lapses from the throng, 

Some phantom writes “‘finale’”’ and withdraws. 

Above these sills the sound of mirth has thinned 

And mummied into silence long ago, 

And every plaintive shutter tells the wind 

Another age is wasting with the snow. 

When homes were more than houses built of cards 

These timbers graced, four-square, a proud metier, 

Now they are spectres passing—the old guards— 

Who died of grief perhaps on that first day, 

When youth went down the street and took the train, 

And left the old folk peering at the pane. 

Mildred Plew Merryman. 


And 
What could 
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The Dissenting Opinion of the Chief Justice 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
No. 504—October Term, 1930 
) On Writ of Certiorari 
The United States, Petitioner, ) to the United States 
vs. ) Cireuit Court of Ap- 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh _) peals for the Second 
) Circuit. 
(May 25, 1931) 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, dissenting 


I am unable to agree with the judgment in this case. It is 
important to note the precise question to be determined. It is 
solely one of law, as there is no controversy as to the facts. The 
question is not whether naturalization is a privilege to be granted 
or withheld. That it is such a privilege is undisputed. Nor 
whether the Congress has the power to fix the conditions upon 
which the privilege is granted. That power is assumed. Nor 
whether the Congress may in its discretion compel service in the 
army in time of war or punish the refusal to serve. That power 
is not here in dispute. Nor is the question one of the authority 
of Congress to exact a promise to bear arms as a condition of its 
grant of naturalization. That authority, for the present purpose, 
may also be assumed. 

The question before the Court is the narrower one whether 
the Congress has exacted such a promise. That the Congress 
has not made such an express requirement is apparent. The 
question is whether that exaction is to be implied from certain 
general words which do not, as it seems to me, either literally or 
historically demand the implication. I think that the require- 
ment should not be implied, because such a construction is di- 
rectly opposed to the spirit of our institutions and to the historic 
practise of the Congress. It must be conceded that departmental 
zeal may not be permitted to outrun the authority conferred by 
statute. If such a promise is to be demanded, contrary to prin- 
ciples which have been respected as fundamental, the Congress 
should.exact it in unequivocal terms, and we should not, by 
judicial decision, attempt to perform what, as I see it, is a legis- 
lative function. 

In examining the requirements for naturalization, we find 
that the Congress has expressly laid down certain rules which 
concern the opinions and conduct of the applicant. Thus it is 
provided that no person shall be naturalized ‘“‘who disbelieves 
in or who is opposed to organized government, or who is a mem- 
ber of or affiliated with any organization entertaining and teach- 
ing such disbelief in or opposition to organized government, or 
who advocates or teaches the duty, necessity, or propriety of the 
unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of 
specified individuals or of officers generally, of the Government 
of the United States, or of any other organized government, be- 
cause of his or their official character, or who is a polygamist.” 
Act of June 29, 1906. The respondent, Douglas Clyde Macin- 
tosh, entertained none of these disqualifying opinions and had 
none of the associations or relations disapproved. Among the 
specific requirements as to beliefs, we find none to the effect 
that one shall not be naturalized if by reason of his religious con- 
victions he is opposed to war or is unwilling to promise to bear 
arms. In view of the questions which have repeatedly been 
brought to the attention of the Congress in relation to such be- 
liefs, and having regard to the action of the Congress when its 
decision was of immediate importance in the raising of armies, 
the omission of such an express requirement from the naturaliza- 
tion statute is highly significant. 

Putting aside these specific requirements as fully satisfied, 
we come to the general conditions imposed by the statute. We 
find one as to good behavior during the specified period of resi- 
dence preceding application. No applicant could appear to be 
more exemplary than Macintosh. A Canadian by birth, he first 
came to the United States as a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and in 1907 he was ordained as a Baptist 


minister. In 1909 he began to teach in Yale University, and is 
now a member of the faculty of the Divinity School, chaplain of 
the Yale Graduate School, and Dwight Professor of Theology. 
After the outbreak of the Great War, he voluntarily sought ap- 
pointment as a chaplain with the Canadian Army and as such 
saw service at the front. Returning to this country, he made 
public addresses in 1917 in support of the Allies. In 1918, he 
went again to France where he had charge of an American Y. M. 
C. A. hut at the front until the armistice, when he resumed his 
duties at Yale University. It seems to me that the applicant 
has shown himself in his behavior and character to be highly de- 
sirable as a citizen and, if such a man is to be excluded from 
naturalization, I think the disqualification should be found in 
unambiguous terms and not in implication which shuts him out 
and gives admission to a host. far less worthy. 

The principal ground for exclusion appears to relate to the 
terms of the oath which the applicant must take. It should be 
observed that the respondent was willing to take the oath, and 
he so stated in his petition. But, in response to further inquiries, 
he explained that he was not willing “to promise beforehand”’ 
to take up arms, “‘without knowing the cause for which my coun- 
try may go to war’ and that “‘he would have to believe that the 
war was morally justified.” He declared that “‘his first allegiance 
was to the will of God;”’ that he was ready to give to the United 
States “‘all the allegiance he ever had given or ever could give to 


any country, but that he could not put allegiance to the govern- © 


ment of any country before allegiance to the will of God.”” The 
question then is whether the terms of the oath are to be taken as 
necessarily implying an assurance of willingness to bear arms, 
so that one whose conscientious convictions or belief of supreme 
allegiance to the will of God will not permit him to make such an 
absolute promise, can not take the oath and hence is disqualified 
for admission to citizenship. ; 

The statutory provision as to the oath which is said to re- 
quire this promise is this: “that he will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, and bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same.” Act of June 29, 1906. That these general words have 
not been regarded as implying a promise to bear arms notwith- 
standing religious or conscientious scruples, or as requiring one to 
promise to put allegiance to temporal power above what is sin- 


cerely believed to be one’s duty of obedience to God, is apparent, — 


I think, from a consideration of their history. This oath does 
not stand alone. It is the same oath in substance that is re- 
quired by Act of Congress of civil officers generally (except the 
President, whose oath is prescribed by the Constitution). The 
Congress, in prescribing such an oath for civil officers, acts under 
Article VI, section 3, of the Constitution, which provides: “The 
Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the mem- 
bers of the several State Legislatures, and all executive and ju- 
dicial officers, both of the United States and of the several states, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to support this Constitu- 
tion; but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States.’”’ The 
general oath of office, in the form which has been prescribed by 
the Congress for over sixty years, contains the provision “that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion.’ It 
goes without saying that it was not the intention of the Congress 
in framing the oath to impose any religious test. When we 
consider the history of the struggle for religious liberty, the 
large number of citizens of our country, from the very begin- 
ning, who have been unwilling to sacrifice their religious convic- 
tions and in particular, those who have been conscientiously 


opposed to war and who would not yield what they sincerely 


believed to be their allegiance to the will of God, I find it im- 


possible to conclude that such persons are to be deemed dis-- 
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qualified for public office in this country because of the require- 
ment of the oath which must be taken before they enter upon 
their duties. The terms of the promise ‘‘to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic,” are not, I think, to be read as demanding any such 
result. There are other and most important methods of defense, 
even in time of war, apart from the personal bearing of arms. 
We have but to consider the defense given to our country in the 
late war, both in industry and in the field, by workers of all sorts, 
by engineers, nurses, doctors and chaplains, to realize that there 
is opportunity even at such a time, for essential service in the 
activities of defense which do not require the overriding of such 
religious scruples. I think that the requirement of the oath of 
Office should be read in the light of our regard from the beginning 
for freedom of conscience. While it has always been recognized 
that the supreme power of government may be exerted and dis- 
obedience to its commands may be punished, we know that with 
many of our worthy citizens it would be a most heart-searching 
question if they were asked whether they would promise to obey 
a law believed to be in conflict with religious duty. Many of 
their most honored exemplars in the past have been willing to 
suffer imprisonment or even death rather than to make such a 
promise. And we also know, in particular, that a promise to 
engage in war by bearing arms, or thus to engage in a war be- 
lieved to be unjust, would be contrary to the tenets of religious 
groups among our citizens who are of patriotic purpose and 
exemplary conduct. To conclude that the general oath of office 
is to be interpreted as disregarding the religious scruples of these 
citizens and as disqualifying them for office because they could 
not take the oath with such an interpretation would, I believe, be 
generally regarded as contrary not only to the specific intent of 
the Congress but as repugnant to the fundamental principle of 
representative government. 

But the naturalization cath is in substantially the same 
terms as the oath of office to which I have referred. I find no 
ground for saying that these words are to be interpreted dif- 
ferently in the two cases. On the contrary, when the Congress 
reproduced the historic words of the oath of office in the natural- 
ization oath, I should suppose that, according to familiar rules of 
interpretation, they should be deemed to carry the same sig- 
nificance. 

The question of the proper interpretation of the oath is, as 
I have said, distinct from that of legislative policy in exacting 
military service. The latter is not dependent upon the former. 
But the long-established practise of excusing from military 
service those whose religious convictions oppose it confirms the 
view that the Congress in the terms of the oath did not intend to 
require a promise to give such service. The policy of granting 
exemptions in such cases has been followed from colonial times 
and is abundantly shown by the provisions of colonial and state 
statutes, of state constitutions, and of acts of Congress. See 
citations in the opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
present case. The first constitution of New York, adopted in 
1777, in providing for the state militia, while strongly emphasiz- 
ing the duty of defense, added ‘‘That all such of the inhabitants 
of this state (being of the people called Quakers) as from scruples 
of consciencé may be averse to the bearing of arms, be therefrom 
excused by the legislature, and do pay to the state such sums of 
money, in lieu of their personal service, as the same may, in the 
judgment of the legislature, be worth.’”’ Art. XL. A large 
number of similar provisions are found in other states. The 
importance of giving immunity to those having conscientious 
scruples against bearing arms has been emphasized in debates in 
Congress repeatedly from the very beginning of our government, 
and religious scruples have been recognized in draft acts. I agree 
with the statement in the opinion of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the present case that ‘“This Federal legislation is in- 
dicative of the actual operation of the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, that a person with conscientious or religious scruples need 
not bear arms, although as a member of society, he may be 
obliged to render services of a noncombatant nature.” 

Much has been said of the paramount duty to the State, a 


duty to be recognized, it is urged,even though it conflicts with 
convictions of duty to God. Undoubtedly that duty to the State 
exists within the domain of power, for government may enforce 
obedience to laws regardless of scruples. When one’s belief 
collides with the power of the State, the latter is supreme 
within its sphere and submission or punishment follows. But, 
in the forum of conscience, duty to a moral power higher than 
the State has always been maintained. The reservation of that 
supreme obligation, as a matter of principle, would unquestion- 
ably be made by many of our conscientious and law-abiding 
citizens. The essence of religion is belief in a relation to God 
involving duties superior to those arising from any human rela- 
tion. As was stated by Mr. Justice Field, in Davis v. Beason, 
133 U. S. 383, 342: “The term ‘religion’ has reference to one’s 
views of his relations to his Creator, and to the obligations they 
impose of reverence for his being and character, and of obedience 
to his will.”” One can not speak of religious liberty, with proper 
appreciation of its essential and historic significance, without 
assuming the existence of a belief in supreme allegiance to the 
will of God. Professor Macintosh, when pressed by the in- 
quiries put to him, stated what is axiomatic in religious doctrine. 

And, putting aside dogmas with their particular conceptions 
of deity, freedom of conscience itself implies respect for an innate 
conviction of paramount duty. The battle for religious liberty 
has been fought and won with respect to religious beliefs and 
practises, which are not in conflict with good order, upon the 
very ground of the supremacy of conscience within its proper 
field. What that field is, under our system of government) 
presents in part a question of constitutional law and also, in part, 
one of legislative policy in avoiding unnecessary clashes with the 
dictates of conscience. There is abundant room for enforcing 
the requisite authority of law as it is enacted and requires obed- 
ience, and for maintaining the conception of the supremacy of 
law as essential to orderly government, without demanding that 
either citizens or applicants for citizenship shall assume by oath 
an obligation to regard allegiance to God as subordinate to 
allegiance to civil power. The attempt to exact such a promise, 
and thus to bind one’s conscience by the taking of oaths or the 
submission to tests, has been the cause of many deplorable con- . 
flicts. The Congress has sought to avoid such conflicts in this 
country by respecting our happy tradition. In no sphere of 
legislation has the intention to prevent such clashes been more 
conspicuous than in relation to the bearing of arms. It would 
require strong evidence that the Congress intended a reversal of 
its policy in prescribing the general terms of the naturalization 
oath. I find no such evidence. 

Nor is there ground, in my opinion, for the exclusion of 
Professor Macintosh because his conscientious scruples have 
particular reference to wars believed to be unjust. There is 
nothing new in such an attitude. Among the most eminent 
statesmen here and abroad have been those who condemned the 
action of their country in entering into wars they thought to be 
unjustified. Agreements for the renunciation of war presuppose 
a preponderant public sentiment against wars of aggression. 
If, while recognizing the power of Congress, the mere holding of 
religious or conscientious scruples against all wars should not dis- 
qualify a citizen from holding office in this country, or an appli- 
cant otherwise qualified from being admitted to citizenship, 
there would seem to be no reason why a reservation of religious 
or conscientious objection to participation in wars believed to be 
unjust should constitute such a disqualification. 

Apart from the terms of the oath, it is said that the respond- 
ent has failed to meet the requirement of ‘‘attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution.” Here, again, is a general phrase 
which should be construed, not in opposition to, but in accord 
with, the theory and practise of our Government in relation to 
freedom of conscience. What I have said as to the provisions 
of the oath I think applies equally to this phase of the case. 

The judgment in United States v. Schwimmer, 279 U. S. 
644, stands upon the special facts of that case, but I do not re- 
gard it as requiring a reversal of the judgment here. I think 
that the judgment below should be affirmed. 
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AROOSTOOK CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


The eighteenth semi-annual meeting of the Aroostook 
County Association of Religious Liberals was held Sunday, June 
7, at the Universalist Church of Oakfield, Me. Despite the fact 
that it was a dismal, rainy day, the spiritual tone of the occasion 
set it apart as one of the best meetings in the history of the con- 
ference. To this end the excellent service of Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent of the Universalist Church, who was 
the guest speaker, was a distinctive contribution. Dr. Ktz 
spoke both at the morning service and at the afternoon session. 
In the morning on the subject ““‘What Price Religion,” in a picture 
of powerful contrast—that ought to shame us—he showed how 
the liberal preacher of the past paid the high price of his ideas in 
the ostracism and violent hostility he endured. The freedom 
in religion that is ours to-day was paid for, and the price paid 
ought to make us utterly ashamed of our smugness. 

In the afternoon Dr. Etz discussed “Liberalism in a Chang- 
ing World.” After giving a graphic panorama of the breakdown 
of the ancient landmarks all over the world, he pointed out that 
all that people now saw as the acid of modernity was eating its 
way into the vitals of organized religion’s age-long structure was 
confusion and despair. This situation creates a unique oppor- 
tunity for liberalism. Before this opportunity, which in reality 
is a great responsibility, we must either get busy or retire. A 
rising vote of appreciation was given Dr. Etz. 

The participating churches in the conference are as follows: 
Caribou Universalist Church, the Rev. Edwin Cunningham pas- 
tor; Oakfield Universalist Church, the Rev. K. B. Ball pastor; 
Houlton Unitarian Church, the Rev. George Mackay pastor; 
Fort Fairfield Unitarian Church; Presque Isle Unitarian Church; 
Harvey Universalist Church, Harvey, New Brunswick. 

The following officers were elected: President, James H. 
Folden, Oakfield; secretary, Mrs. Cora M. Putnam, Houlton; 
treasurer, Mr. R. F. Gardner, Caribou; executive committee: 
Mr. Edward M. Allen, Presque Isle, Mr. Alvin Cotton, Houlton, 
Mr. Horace Buxton, Fort Fairfield. 

No efforts were spared by the minister and the members 
of the Oakfield church to make the conference successful. The 
music was furnished by the combined choirs of the Oakfield and 
the Houlton churches under the direction of Mr. Bernard Archi- 
bald. 

ok ok So 
RECOGNITION SERVICE AT CRANE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Since the building of the new chapel in connection with the 
Tufts College School of Religion there has been started a special 
service for the graduates from the school. This year this service, 
known as the Recognition Service, was held on Wednesday 
evening, June 10. It was not made a generally public service, 
and invitations were sent only to a few. The main purpose 
of the event was a recognition by the college and the school 
that those graduating had fulfilled the requirements of the school 
and were about to leave the school for the wider field of the 
world. It was an intimate meeting of parties in long personal 
association, rather than an academic event. It was a last ses- 
sion of faculty and students in the relation of teachers and 
students. This was held in the Crane Chapel, where the im- 
portant events of the school are now held. 

Mr. Carl A. Storm was at the organ. An academic pro- 
cession was formed in Miner Hall and marched across the Fischer 
Areade into the chapel. In the procession were Dr. Cousens, 
president of the college, and Dean McCollester. After these 
two came the theological faculty and the graduates. All were 
seated in the chancel. First came a song and then a prayer by 
Professor Brotherston. Dean McCollester presided and in- 
troduced President Cousens, who made a brief address on re- 
ligious values and the place of leadership in the moral and spirit- 
ual field now open to the highly trained minister. Following 
this Dean MecCollester spoke on the meaning of the event. He 
said that on behalf of the faculty of the school he wanted to as- 
sure the graduates that they had by their work and conduct 
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won the esteem of their teachers; that they would be fondly re- 
membered and their successes would bring joy to the hearts of 
those who had had these years of intimate relationship with 
them. He said that this gathering savored more of a family 
event than of a public academic event, and that this last simple 
gathering in this place, already grown sacred by many meetings, 
was in the spirit of an affectionate farewell and a hearty god- 
speed by the family to its trusted youth. 

Following this brief addresses were made by the four who 
were to take their degrees from the college on Monday, June 15. 
The first speaker was Fred H. Miller, now settled at Springfield, 
Mass. The second speaker was Wilburn B. Miller, who is to be 
pastor at Stowe, Mass. The third speaker was Miss Thelma 
Johnson, of the Waltham Universalist Church, who has com- 
bined with her college course courses in Religious Education and 
is to enter the field of parish assistant or director of religious 
eduation. The last speaker was Gilbert A. Potter, who is 
minister-elect of the Universalist church of North Attleboro, 
and who was the representative of the school on the graduating 
program on Monday, June 15, when all of the above received 
their degrees at the same time with the graduates of the other 
departments. 

The speaker presented different aspects of the work of the 
profession of this modern ministry and of religious education, 
and were listened to with interest. These young people have 
finished work laid down by the school and they are well prepared 
for their profession. They have been tried in character and 
ability and they go forth with the confidence of their teachers 
to futures that are full of promise. 

The concluding prayer, with the benediction, was given by 
Vice-Dean Skinner. After that the academic procession passed 
out of the chapel and in the vestibule of the chapel the graduates 
received the greetings of their friends. 

The simple service made a deep impression on all present, 
and will long be remembered, especially by the faculty and 
graduates to whom the event symbolized the years of personal 
association and earnest struggle for the worth-while ideal and 
vision of religion. 

* * 


RHODE ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Fred C. Carr 


The ninety-fourth annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention was held Wednesday, June 3, at the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, with the president, the Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule of Harrisville, presiding. 

The occasional sermon was given by the Rey. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood of Woonsocket, who declared the church had no right to 
continue its existence unless it expressed in its life and program 
the faith of Jesus. He urged that we should not be over anxious 
about numbers, but that we should seek more and more to have 
the spirit of Jesus. Following the sermon came the communion 
service with the Rev. Clinton K. Davies, pastor of the Parkside 
Community Church, Providence, in charge. Mr. Davies is 
in the fellowship of our denomination, and for ten years or more 
has served as minister to an interdenominational group in Provi- 
dence. He was assisted at the communion by Dr, Morgan E. 
Pease of East Providence and the Rev. Wm. Couden of First 
Church, Providence. 

The president’s message was given after the communion. 
He urged increasing the quotas to the figures of several years ago, 
so that the Convention need not stand still, referred to the good 
work being done by all of the churches in spite of the financial de- 
pression, and regretted the discontinuance of the state paper be- 
cause of the lack of adequate support, and emphasized the im- 
portance of linking up the young people in the work of the Con- 
vention so that they may receive early training in the work of 
the churches. He also recommended the formation of a cabinet 
composed of the heads of the various denominational organiza- 
tions in the state. 

The Executive Committee presented an interesting report 
in which all of the most important activities of the churches in 
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tke state were enumerated, showing that each of our churches 
has made encouraging progress during the past year. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the books had been 
closed for the year with a small balance in the current expense 
fund, although, because of the financial stringency in business 
and the lack of income, the Convention had been obliged to curtail 
its expenditures. 

Mrs. Simon S. Lapham of Providence, president of the 
Rhode Island Women’s Universalist Missionary Association, 
spoke briefly for that organization, telling of its aims and objects 
and of the accomplishments during the year. 

The Committee on Resolutions and Recommendations, 
through its chairman, Dr. Morgan E. Pease, endorsed practically 
all of the recommendations of the officers, including those to em- 
power the Executive Committee to increase the quotas up to 
twice the present amount, and to hold evangelistic services 
' similar to those held by Dr. Horace Westwood of the Unitarian 
Church. 

The Conference Committee was given power to change or 
modify the programs to meet the existing needs. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, the Rev. Arthur 
M. Soule, Harrisville; vice-president, John H. Williams, Provi- 
dence; secretary, Fred C. Carr, Providence; treasurer, Edwin 8. 
Burlingame, West Barrington; trustees, Mrs. Lucy D. Cush- 
man, Providence, and James H. Church, Pawtucket; trustee of 
the Publishing House, the Rev. Wm. Couden, Providence; Fel- 
lowship Committee, the Rev. Wm. Couden, the Rev. John M. 
Foglesong and J. Everett Thayer, Providence, Walter A. Battey, 
Valley Falls, and Henry P. Stone, East Providence. 

A resolution asking the General Convention to so amend its 
laws as to provide for a national fellowship committee instead of 
the state committees was defeated after a warm discussion. 

The Convention voted to place under a revocable trust fund 
its trust funds with one of the three largest trust companies in 
Providence. 

A resolution was adopted in praise of the Christian Leader, 
and favoring the proposed campaign to raise an endowment fund 
for it. Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the Publishing House, 
was present for the afternoon session and told of the work of the 
Publishing House and of the efforts to put the business on a 
solid foundation with the help of every interested Universalist. 
He said that it was the desire of the Publishing House to serve 
every need of the denomination, and to do this it must have an 
endowment fund. 

Miss Harriet Yates, field worker of the General Sunday 
School Association, spoke of the standards of the church schools 
and the needs of training workers for service in them. 

The Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston brought the greet- 
ings of the General Superintendent, Dr. Etz, who was unable 
to attend. Mr. Emmons gave a very interesting account of re- 
cent accomplishments of the denomination and made an appeal 
for still further support. 

Following the supper the evening session was held, with Dr. 
Harold Marshall as the speaker. Dr. Marshall gave us one of 
the finest messages we have had in a long time. 

* * * 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 
Luther Riley Robinson 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention was held in the 
Universalist Church in Monroe, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
19 and 20, 1981. 

For many years our convention was held in October. At 
the session in 1930 it was voted to change to May because of 
the rains usually encountered in the fall. The change proved 
to be a success, for, with the exception of a warm spring rain 
the opening day, the weather was favorable. 

Splendid delegations came from every church in the state, 
and active interest was shown throughout the sessions. 

The convention opened Tuesday at 2 p. m., with the presi- 
dent, Fred J. Bolender, in the chair. After a hymn and prayer, 
the president gave a brief talk, and welcomed delegates. The 
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secretary then read the minutes of the previous session, and 
sessional committees were appointed. d 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., gave an inspiring 
address on ““A World Church with a World Message.” Follow- 
ing this address there was a social gathering of all delegates and 
friends, and the assignment to places of entertainment. 

The convention banquet at 6 p. m. was served free by the 
ladies of the local church. It was indeed a sumptuous feast, and, 
with the Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, their former minister, as toast- 
master, was a most enjoyable affair. 

The pastor introduced Mr. McLaughlin, who gave witty 
reminiscences of his seventeen years’ pastorate, and then, in 
turn, introduced Dr. Macpherson, Dr. Frank D. Adams, and the 
bride and groom, the Rev. and Mrs. Lawrencé Wesley Abbott, 
and presented to them on behalf of the Convention a box of 
lovely roses. Local talent furnished entertainment, consisting 
of songs and readings. 

In the evening the Rev. Frank-D. Adams, D. D., President 
of the Universalist General Convention, spoke on “How Shall 
We Keep the Faith?” It was a strong challenge, making a 
splendid impression on every one. 

On Wednesday, the business session opened at 9 a. m., and 
the State Superintendent and Treasurer gave their reports. 

The Superintendent’s report showed encouragement all 
along the line, and that all churches are doing fully as well as 
could be expected under present conditions. The Augusta 
church property, however, was recommended to be disposed 
of by the trustees, as this church has been dormant for some 
years, and nearly all the members are gone. 

At 10 a. m. on Wednesday, Miss Georgene Bowen gave a 
beautiful and inspiring address on “Japan and Our Work at 
the Blackmer Home.’’ Miss Bowen’s delightful personality, 
coupled with her message, made a great hit with everybody. 

The occasional sermon was preached by the Rev. Merton 
L. Aldridge, pastor of the churches at Stoughton and Mukwon- 
ago. He gave a very fine sermon, one of the best the writer has 
heard at any state convention in years. Every one spoke of it. 

Following the occasional sermon, as is our convention cus- 
tom, came the communion, impressively conducted by the Rev. 
Lawrence W. Abbott, of Racine, assisted by the Rev. Luther 
Riley Robinson and the Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin. The offer- 
ing was then taken for the Ministerial Pension Fund, and a 
very creditable sum was realized. 

After luncheon the final business session was held, and re- 
ports were heard from pastors, Ladies’ Aid Societies, Mission- 
ary Societies, Sunday schools, and young people’s organizations. 

The Rey. J. M. Rasnake, acting pastor at Markesan, was 
unable to attend the convention, on account of an infection in his 
foot, which, for a time, seemed very serious. Mr. Rasnake came 
as supply at Markesan, at the request of the Wisconsin State 
Superintendent, and the call of the Markesan church, to give 
four Sundays in May. We hope plans may be perfected for his 
permanent call to Markesan in the fall. 

The Superintendent was directed to continue his visits to 
Madison, and to carry on the work begun among our Univer- 
salist students in the University of Wisconsin. We have. or- 
ganized a Universalist Club, and have had a number of meetings 
during the past seven months. 

Dr. Adams stated that our convention was one of the most 
enthusiastic state conventions he had attended in years. It was 
a good convention. 

The Monroe church extended to all delegates and friends 
wonderful hospitality, and there were homes for all, and to spare. 

On the last evening Dr. Adams gave his famous address on 
“The Green Pastures.” 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Fred J. Bolender; 
vice-president, Walter Lobdell; treasurer, Richard G. Harvey; 
Secretary-Superintendent, the Rey. Luther Riley Robinson. 
Trustees, Miss Alice Phelps, Mrs. Daisy Bolender, P. H. McKee. 
Fellowship Committee, the Rev. M. L. Aldridge, chairman, Bert 
Schwanberg, Dr. M. L. Gragerson. 

The next Convention will be held in Mukwonago. 
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Understanding Our World 


“RENDER UNTO CEASER ... .” 


The decision of the Fascist government to close clubhouses 
of the Catholic Action all over Italy on May 30 and the dissolu- 
tion on June 1 of the Catholic University Federation and the 
Catholic Youth of Italy, two sections of the Catholic Action, 
brought to a climax the series of incidents which have marked 
relations between Mussolini’s government and the Vatican since 
the conclusion of the Lateran Accord in 1929. The Catholic 
Action, a lay organization devoted to the propagation, practise 
and defense of Catholic principles “in individual, family and 
social life,’ has a total membership of about 500,000, enrolled 
in 15,000 clubs. By the terms of the Concordat, one of the three 
agreements constituting the Lateran Accord, the Italian state 
undertook to recognize the Catholic Action, provided the latter 
pursued its activities in conformity with regulations issued by 
the Holy See, “independently of all political parties and under 
the immediate direction of the hierarchy of the Church for the 
teaching and practise of Catholic principles.” The Fascist 
government justified the steps taken against the Catholic Action 
on the ground that this organization, contrary to its avowed pur- 
pose, had engaged in political activities. Confronted by these 
decrees, Pope Pius XI on May 31 placed the Catholic Action 
under the tutelage of bishops, thus meeting the criticism that it 
had acquired a political character, and indicating that any future 
attack on that organization would constitute a direct challenge 
to the Holy See. On June 1 the Pope summoned a consistory of 
the twenty-four cardinals in Rome, at the close of which he 
announced that “in view of the present dolorous circumstances” 
all processions and religious festivals outside the churches would 
be prohibited. 

The present crisis in Italo-Vatican relations was precipi- 
tated by the publication on May 26 in Lavoro Fascista, a Fascist 
daily, of a report which claimed to describe a meeting privately 
held by the Catholic Action in April. According to this report, 
Dr. Rossi, vice-president of the organization, referred to Fascism 
as ‘‘the enemy,” and declared that the Catholie Action should 
become a political force, while retaining the appearance of a re- 
ligious body. Similar sentiments, it is asserted, were expressed 
by Mgr. Pizzardo, Papal Under-secretary of State and Assistant 
Secretary-General of the Catholic Action, who commented on 
recent events in Spain where, he said, the Catholics had been 
caught “unprepared,’’ and stated that the Italian Catholic 
Action must be ready not only to repress anti-Catholic mani- 
festations but, if necessary, to seize power. 

The Osservaiore Romano, semi-official organ of the Vatican, 
denied the allegations of the Lavoro Fascisia, and published in 
turn a list of anti-Catholic outrages, notably the expulsion of 
Catholics from Fascist organizations, which it clarmed had been 
committed by Fascists. These incidents were denounced as 
false by the Fascist press, which declared that the Catholic Ac- 
tion had become ‘“‘a hotbed of anti-Fascism” and that former 
leaders of the Popular Party, a Catholic political organization 
dissolved by the Fascist government on its advent to power, 
were now prominent in the Catholic Action. An open break be- 
tween Mussolini and the Holy See, however, was averted on 
June 1, when both factions called a halt to editorial polemics, 
presumably to clear the way for diplomatic negotiations. 

The immediate issue which divides Church and State in 
Italy is a conflict over the jurisdiction which each claims to 
exercise in the sphere of education. The Fascist government, 
while recognizing the value of religious education and giving it a 
place in the school curriculum, maintains that the extra-curricu- 
lar activities of Italian children and youths are subject only to 
the control of Fascist organizations. The recent increase in the 
membership of both the Catholie University Federation and the 
Catholic Youth of Italy is reported to have alarmed the Fascist 
government, which opposes the formation of any groups or 
associations outside the framework of the state and has toler- 
erated the Catholic Action only on condition that it would 


strictly limit itself to religious activities. Pope Pius XI, how- 
ever, has frequently criticised the “unchristian” character of 
Fascist education and has asserted the right to exercise wider 
powers in the education of Catholics than those conceded to him. 

In a broader sense, however, the crisis involves a conflict 
between the Catholic Church, which at one time in its history 
was an all-inclusive organization, and a modern state which simi- 
larly attempts to embrace all phases of human existence, includ- 
ing religion. This integral conception of the state is unquali- 
fiedly rejected by Pope Pius XI. In his encyclical on labor, 
issued on May 24 in commemoration of the fortieth anniversary 
of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical, Rerum Novarum, Pius XI stated 
it to be the right and duty of the Pontiff ‘‘to deal authoritatively 
with social and economic problems,’ and denied that economics 
and moral discipline are “‘so distinct and alien that the former in 
no way depends on the latter.’’ After describing the Fascist 
system of workers’ and employers’ syndicates, which he did not 
specifically name, he declared that ‘‘there are some who fear” 
the substitution of the state for private initiative, and that this 
system, despite its general advantages, “‘risks serving particular 
political aims rather than contributing to the initiation of a 
better social order.’”’ The Fascist government may conceivably 
have been disturbed by these declarations of the Pope, especially 
in view of the far-flung audience which Pius XI has acquired as 
a result of his frequent use of the press and the radio. 

While the Fascist government and the Vatican may seek to 
reach a compromise regarding the position of the Catholic Action 
under the terms of the Concordat, it may be doubted that they 
will arrive at a permanent settlement without some fundamental 
readjustment which may eventually involve the separation of 
Church and State in Italy. Pius XI has invariably maintained, 
contrary to Fascist views, that the Concordat forms an integral 
part of the Lateran Accord, and that a violation of the former 
would result in the breakdown of the latter. The policy which 
Mussolini may adopt at this juncture will depend, in large 
measure, on the advisability of surrendering all co-operation 
with the Church for the sake of eradicating the last remnants of 
non-Fascist organization in Italy. 

= 


= 


CHURCH AND STATEIN SPAIN 


Coincident with the acute conflict between Church and 
State in Italy, a similar crisis has arisen in Spain in recent weeks. 
Since the establishment of the provisional republic, one of the 
issues between Conservatives and Socialists has been the separa- 
tion of Church and State. Up to May 7 open clashes over this 
issue had been avoided, largely because the government took the 
position that the constituent assembly to be elected on June 28 
would settle the matter. On May 7, however, Cardinal Segura — 
y Saenz, Primate of Spain, issued a pastoral letter calling upon 
all Catholics to vote only for candidates who would protect the 
interests of the Church. Socialists and radicals considered this a 
direct challenge and an open confession that the clergy proposed 
to take an active part in politics. Minister of Justice de los Rios 
protested against the letter and demanded the recall of Cardinal 
Segura y Saenz. Anti-clerical riots broke out in Madrid and 
other cities; convents, churches and other ecclesiastical build- 
ings were fired and sacked, with a property loss of several million 
dollars. 

While the government immediately declared martial law in 
the disturbed areas to suppress further rioting, this did not mean 
that its sympathies were with the Church. In fact, high Vatican 
officials hinted that the government had not used due diligence in 
protecting Church property. Meanwhile the Vatican has re- 
fused to recognize the provisional government, and the latter, in 
turn, has expelled several Church dignitaries, among them Car- 
dinal Segura y Saenz. On May 22 a decree was issued estab- 
lishing freedom of worship. To date, however, Roman Catholi- 
cism is still the religion of the State. 

Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Asseciation. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SATIRE GRADE ONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What a remarkable rhapsody on the noble art of smoking 
we have in the reactions of May 30. Iam reminded of the time 
we called P. to our pulpit. He was young, brilliant, even spirit- 
ual, but there was a lack. After a thorough investigation we 
were able to put our finger on the weak spot in his armor. He 
did not use tobacco! We reasoned with him in a Christian 
spirit and assured him that he could never be a good mixer with- 
out—at least— a cigar between his fingers. He was deplorably 
“obstinate, claiming that tobacco was offensive to him, and, what 
was even more unusual and ridiculous, to his wife also. He was 
disposed of and Brother H. called. H., though not much of a 
preacher, was such an all-round good fellow that he was a howling 
success. He not only smoked but chewed, and we added a—er— 
cuspidor to the pulpit furnishings. You can see for yourself that 
since smoking provides a social contact, chewing, added, must 
double—I should say a little more than double—such oppor- 
tunity. Weare not at all prejudiced in our church. We would 
not go so far as to insist that every one is necessarily inherently 
mean and hypocritical, as well as thin-voiced, cold-blooded, and 
dyspeptic, who dislikes tobacco, but we do maintain that no 
one should consider himself divinely called or properly qualified 
to preach until he has mastered the charming social accomplish- 
ment of smoking, chewing, and spitting. 

Adam F. Benonin. 
* x 


GOOD SENSE AND GOOD CHRISTIANITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a minute, please. One who suffers in silence can remain 
inarticulate nolonger. It’s a last chance, for the editor will soon 
clamp down the lid on this smoking business, I begin to suspect. 

When I was small, and thoroughly inquisitive, a girl cousin, 
older brother and myself picked up some choice but abandoned 
cigar stubs, and how we did chew. And soon after how we did 
not any more! My stomach still has its squeamish moments. 
Since history repeats itself it is only right to explain that dad, 
when small, bit a huge hunk off the hired man’s best chewing 
brand. He thought it was gingerbread. Does that show why 
he and his three sons have a distinct dislike, to say the least, of 
strong tobacco? 

I trust I’m not preachy or the holier-than-thou type. But 
I still prefer less smoke and more fresh air in the lodge social 
rooms, in the interstate buses, in the lunch rooms where I 
have to eat, and (may a kind Providence deliver us if it be not 
the truth) the faculty room in some places where I have taught. 
And when I say faculty room I don’t mean lounging place or 
occasional smokers held in club-rooms. I refer to the honest- 
to-goodness sanctum sanctorum where the destinies of delin- 
quents are made or unmade. 

Imagine how interesting it looks to see the presiding officer 
deftly dealing out parliamentary law and interpretation from 
the official rule book while he takes a puff or two between-whiles. 
Somehow if I smoked, and I don’t think it is so bad either if the 
tobacco is fragrant and mild, I’d enjoy it best as a quiet relaxa- 
tion by the fireplace with a book, or else in pleasant family con- 
versation. But it makes the wife nauseated as a kind of car- 
sickness affects her too, and out of consideration for her, if for 
no other reason, I think I could do without it. Perhaps not. 

Aren’t we letting smoking run away with our good sense? 
Or our courtesy and thoughtfulness for others? Does the aver- 
age smoker think that may be it is asafetida for you? Some do 

_ask permission, it is true, but how can you say frankly that you 
do not like it? Would you tell your best friend that he had bad 
breath or body odor? Listerine and Life Buoy say “No!” I’m 
serious and I commend the idea to any one who enjoys his pipe 
ortobacco. Surely I don’t mind if yousmoke, but I can’t prevent 
my diaphragm from spasmodic efforts for relief when I sit in the 


street car and a passenger gets on with his cigar still burning, 
which it continues to do right under my nose. Many, many 
times have I seen that done, even a covert whiff or two to keep it 
going, and thus the spirit of the law is violated. There are 
other angles too, some rarely if ever mentioned in discussion of 
personal habits and their relation to others. Let’s think on 
these things. And in closing may I too quote what is in one way 
or another scriptural, namely, ““Do as you would be done by.” 
Charles E. Packard. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* * ad 
FINDS MR. WILKIN HELPFUL BUT PUZZLING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That reaction about smoking by Mr. Wilkin of Middleville, 
in a recent issue, seemed to me, when I first read it, one of the 
most helpful things you have ever printed. My conduct in 
future, I decided, should be guided by the simple and compre- 
hensive rule it set forth. No more debating the question of 
right or wrong for me! No more struggling to live up to my 
principles! Henceforth I should be governed by my dislikes. 
I should just naturally do the thing of which people I dislike 
disapprove. 

But when I began to think how it would work in certain 
eases I felt a little doubtful. For instance, I know several ardent 
prohibitionists whom I dislike intensely. According to Mr. 
Wilkin’s rule, then, [ ought to get drunk, or at least to drink. 
But I don’t want to! I did not drink before prohibition, and I 
am one of-those unreasonable people who did not feel obliged to 
begin drinking when the eighteenth amendment was adopted. 
And besides, my circle of acquaintances is so limited that I don’t 
know a single bootlegger. Now what Iam todo? 

Then, again, | know a number of very disagreeable pacifists. 
Must I, then, become a militarist and try to start a war? 

Even where following this rule would suit my inclinations, 
I cansee difficulties. When Iam sitting on my piazza on a peace- 
ful summer evening and my neighbor turns on his loud speaker 
full force, inflicting Amos ’n’ Andy or some horrible piece of jazz 
on my unwilling ears, I feel moved to commit murder. Probably 
all the people I dislike disapprove of taking life, but there are so 
many unpleasant consequences attached to murder that I don’t 
believe I shall ever try it. 

I wish Mr. Wilkin would tell us a little more about this 
principle he has discovered. And I wish you would tell us some- 
thing about Mr. Wilkin. I see by the year-book that we have 
a minister by that name in Middleville, but he can not be the 
one, for surely no man with such a poor opinion of Christians 
as this man has would enter the ministry. The Mr. Wilkin who 
is a Christian minister ought to do a little missionary work with 
his namesake who finds Christians “boresome, irritating and 
otherwise disagreeable,” addicted to lying, cheating and gossiping. 

A..F, 


* * 


THE LATE DOCTOR CROOKER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On Saturday I received a letter from the Rev. Orin Crooker 
telling me that his father, my old friend Dr. J. H. Crooker, was 
dead. I have seen no account of his death in any paper that 
comes to my notice. J presume the Christian Leader has or 
will have a tribute to him. 

My first meeting with Dr. Crooker was way back about 
1876. I was then settled at Jackson, Mich., and was secretary 
of the Michigan Unitarian Conference. That year the Confer- 
ence met at Grand Haven, and the first morning I went down to 
the wharf to the boat from Chicago. A fine appearing gentle- 
man got off the boat and I introduced myself to him. He told 
me that he was a Baptist minister; he had come over to see what 
Unitarians were like. During later years I was at times in close 
touch with him. And then we were separated by distance and 
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the cares of office. He often referred to ‘me as his “Unitarian 
godfather.” 

A few years ago he wrote me inquiring for the family of 
George Willis Cooke, and a voluminous correspondence began 
which has continued until this inevitable break. 

I have before me in the Christian Leader his story of ““The 
Romance of Another Pioneer,”’ which I prize highly, although 
the first number, of April 7, 1928, I did not receive. The story 
as I have it ends with No. 17, which does not seem to be the end. 
I wonder if it is possible to find a copy of No.1. As our corres- 
spondence began before 1928, his. letters will continue the 
story. 

I believe I was a few years Dr. Crooker’s senior, but I am 
in excellent health, and before receiving the shocking news from 
Orin I was contemplating a camping trip this summer taking 
Kansas City in on the way, but thus endeth the romance. 

J. N. Pardee. 

Bolton, Mass. 

* * 
BROADCASTING FROM MINNEAPOLIS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


I have been reading in the Leader about the lack of the use 
of the radio by our ministers. I have also read one or two an- 
nouncements of broadeasts. Dr. Shutter and I have been speak- 
ing over the radio monthly at a morning devotionalservice. We 
speak over WRHM, Minneapolis, on the twentieth of each month 
at seven a. m. Central Standard time. Will you kindly put ina 
notice to this effect? Some isolated Universalists in this section 
might be interested in knowing about it. 

Robert M. Rice. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : 

* * 
FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH OF THE RE- 
DEMPTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an editorial entitled ‘“Massachusetts Folks at Gloucester,” 
in the May 80 issue of the Christian Leader, there is mention of 
the policy of the State Convention in regard to the Church of 
the Redemption, and the statement that “‘over $82,000 of the 
state money has gone into this project, and the situation can not 
go on as it is.” 

I am sure you will agree that the above statement may 
create erroneous impressions in the minds of many who are not 
familiar with certain details brought out by Mr. Bicknell, the 
state treasurer. in his reports. 

In reporting the condition of the Convention Church in 
Lowell in May, 1930, Mr. Bicknell took special pains to point 
out that the sum advanced to the church up to that time, $61,269.- 
97, could not in any way be charged to “operating expenses.” 
He listed five major items amounting to $31,639.84 as not 
properly charged to operating expenses. That left a balance of 
$29,630.13 for operating expenses from July, 1928, to May 1, 1930. 

At the Gloucester Convention, Mr. Bicknell reported a 
total of $82,384.61 spent on the Convention Church, but again 
we must deduct the $31,639.84, also the cost of the acoustics 
repairs, Dr. Roblin’s salary, and probably some other items. 
In other words, although the Convention did advance $21,114.64 
to the Convention Church from May 1, 1930, to May 1, 1931, 
that figure must be reduced by at least $4,000 to represent actual 
“operating expenses’’— or $17,114.64 for the year. 

For the year 1929 our treasurer, Mr. C. L. Covington, 
reports the sum of $19,063.71 received from the State Conven- 
tion. Deducting $2,738.80 in contributions previously turned 
over to the Convention by our treasurer, and $3,916.65 paid to 
Dr. Roblin, we have left a total of $12,408.26 advanced by the 
Convention for operating expenses. 

In 1980, $13,293.93 was advanced by the Convention. 
Again deducting $166.66 paid Dr. Roblin and $895.53 in col- 
lections turned over by our treasurer, we reach a net total of 
Siovacuetas 

Since March 1, 1930, all receipts at the church have been 
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banked by Mr. Covington, a total reported at the end of each 
month, and that amount deducted from the requested budget, 
the money not being paid directly to the State Convention. 

For the first five months of 1931 our total budget was 
$7,520.86, with $4,766.10 paid by the Convention and $2,754.76 
paid from receipts at the church. 

In other words, these are the amounts advanced by the 
State Convention for operating expenses at the church as shown 
by our treasurer’s reports and those of Mr. Picknell: 


ho Miayts. 198 Dee ee eek eine cnae te es ae $29,630.13 
May-December,, 19308 ok, «octane ee ee 6,000.43 
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It is interesting to note that the receipts from collections, 
subscriptions, etc., at the church were as follows: 
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Further it should be explained that the Massachusetts 
State Convention has placed no value on the property acquired 
by them from the Second Society of Universalists, 7. e., the 
Columbus Avenue site of the old church, the property on which 
the Church of the Redemption now stands, the land adjoining 
the present church, and the church building itself. Quoting 
Mr. Bicknell’s report at Lowell, “only the actual advances to 
the Church of the Redemption have been set up as assets, al- 
though very properly there might appear upon this report 
assels in excess of liabilities of several hundred thousand dollars, 
directly due to the acquisition of these properties by the Convention.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that although the State Conven- 
tion has advanced a considerable amount, every penny of it 
is safeguarded by property holdings; and that the amounts spent 
for actual operating expenses of the church are less than one- 
half of the total amount advanced. 

It is worthy of note that the Convention Church has paid 


the Convention a quota of $200 per year since the beginning | 


of Dr. Lowe’s pastorate, or a total of $600. To date it has ac- 
cepted responsibility for $603 on the acousties fund, and has paid 
$353. The church has contributed $100 to the National Me- 
morial Church and generous sums to other denominational 
projects. 
Charles U. Mayo, 
Chairman Standing Committee. 
* % a 
MISS BOWEN IN MINNESOTA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We were all charmed with Miss Bowen’s delightful way of 
expressing her message. As a church we are fortunate in having 
one with so pleasing a personality to represent usin Japan. And 
we hope she may visit Minnesota again. 

Owatonna is to give $100 to the Clara Barton Fund. 

Dora L. Carter. 

Owatonna, Minn. 

* * 
FINE TRIBUTE TO ONE OF OUR MINISTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: , 

All Souls Unitarian Church of Colorado Springs has recently 
had the pleasure of conducting an “Institute of Liberal Religion” 
with the Rev. Horace Westwood as the mission preacher. Noth- 
ing of this sort had been done for a long time in the Colorado 
Springs church. Many were dubious of the results. That 
religious liberals should be willing to go to church every night in 
the week seemed ridiculous to some. 

The results proved most gratifying. Dr. Westwood came. 
Under his magnificent preaching people came and came again. 
During the course of the week the audiences doubled. At the 
final meeting the congregation stood while the minister delivered 
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an appreciation to Dr. Westwood. In conclusion a hymn of 
consecration was sung and a procession of friendship filed past 
the preacher, the minister and his wife. One college professor’s 
wite said to the minister, ‘“You have certainly done a wonderful 
thing in giving us this mission.” 

Many who said that they never intended to come but one 
or two nights did not miss a meeting. The finest thing of all 
was the response to the preacher’s personality and message. Not 
for a long time had we been so moved. There is no question 
but that the spiritual life of the entire church has been quickened 
and deepened. 

How much our little struggling. isolated churches need the 
touch of the larger fellowship to which we belong! They labor 
on from year to year, they receive appeals and printed matter 
from headquarters, they respond as best they can, but seldom 
are they seen at annual meetings or conventions. Do they also 
serve who only stand and wait? Surely we need a whole corps 
of mission preachers who carry with them, as Dr. Westwood does, 
the fine enthusiasm and high purpose of the cause for which we 
are not only willing but glad to give all that we have. 

ESB ae 


* * 


A PROMINENT LAYMAN SAILS INTO US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read your editorial in your issue of May 23, 1931, 
with the caption, “Nineteen Thousand Ministers Go on 
Record” as being opposed to war under any. and all conditions, 
“fifty-four per cent of whom declare that personally they will 
‘render no help in any way no matter what happens to them.” 

First: My reply to those of the “fifty-four” per cent would 
be direct to their parishioners and supporters. Let those in the 
pews stop all support of such ministers and let those ministers go 
hungry as thousands of far better Americans are now doing. 

Second: What, may I ask, is the difference between such 
attacks from ministers who are educated people, and the attacks 
of uneducated reds, on our government? 

Third: Surely democracy is indeed on trial. Can Abraham 
Lincoln’s government of, by and for the people continue much 
longer with the reds attacking it from one angle, the bootleggers 
from another, the law violators from another, and now the 
ministers joining in with another type of demonstration? 

Fourth: Are not these ministers just as great Constitution 
violators as any of these other groups. Can our Constitution 
last much longer with so many groups attacking it and violating 
it? 

Fifth: I see among the ministers you mention a name or 
two of those whom the world recognizes as successful, but I also 
see several names mentioned of men whom I would call failures 
in their chosen calling, if empty pews could be considered as 
tests of their work. 

When visiting an eastern city some time ago, I attended 
the church of one minister mentioned by you, and counted ninety- 
seven in an auditorium with a seating capacity of some eight 
or nine hundred. I talked with one of his trustees, who was very 
gloomy over conditions in the church and who felt that it might 
be well for that church to be closed. That minister is considered 
a leader in his denomination, but that denomination is inclined. 
to take pessimistic views of itself. 

Sixth: Take the church as a whole. Isita failure? Surely 
it is not the success it should be. When business enterprises 
fail the managing heads are usually blamed. With the church 
rapidly slipping from a position of influence to one of neglect, 
should not the ministers be held partly accountable? Certainly 
the profession of the cloth has lost the deep reverence and respect 
which it once had with the laity. 

And why? As I see it, many ministers are receiving pay 
for one thing and are messing around in a dozen things for which 
they are not trained and are not paid for. If the ministers would 
confine their efforts to giving helpful and inspiring messages 
direct from Christ to the harassed and burdened men in business 
and in government leadership, perhaps those men would be better 


able to do their work in a lofty manner and perhaps the ministers 
would come nearer to earning their salaries and to being of some 
value in the calling for which they were educated. 

When a great body of men make as dismal'’a failure of the 
greatest profession among men as many of the ministers are now 
doing, it seems to me it is high time they looked within themselves 
and found the beams in their own eyes rather than digging for 
the motes in the other people’s eyes. 

They are not qualified by training or temperament, or by 
their own lack of success, to set themselves up as dictators to 
our Government. Surely their threats about non-service in 
time of war will do more to bring war or revolution than anything 
else they could do. 

Let those self-same ministers read President Hoover’s 
Memorial Day speech at Valley Forge and then let those of 
them who still believe in prayer enter their closets and in secret 
pray for forgiveness and for guidance, and let them come out 
from those closets determined to be leaders in their chosen calling, 
or let them get out of it and openly join the reds, if that is their 
wish. 

Many ministers are now writing pessimistic wails in church 
papers about the decline of the church, whereas if they would 
stop that stuff and preach helpful messages from Christ to a 
weary world, they would restore the church to its earlier 
glory. 

Three years ago the ministers had a short-term revival of 
faith and worked hard for the election of President Hoover. 
Immediately thereafter they abandoned him and failed to come 
to his rescue when he was attacked both in and out of Congress 
by some of the most despicable characters that ever crossed our 
country’s political horizon. 

I suggest, speaking as only one voice in thousands,, that 
the ministers leave the matter of the settlement of war to our 
Quaker President, Herbert Hoover, and devote their energies to 
lining up, not only their own parishioners, but all decent people, 
to a proper support of our President so that he can the better 
accomplish the results for which he was elected. No President, 
in peace times, has been so abused as has President Hoover. No 
President ever deserved the loyal support of law-abiding citizens 
any more than President Hoover. 

Ministers, you are off on the wrong foot. Admit your 
error, and so live your own lives in your own calling as to regain 
the respect and esteem of the millions whom you have alienated 
because you have ceased to be what ministers once were. 

No one abhors war more than those who were in the World 
War, either in uniform or out of uniform, but there is a right way 
and a wrong way to abolish war. The ministers have chosen the 
wrong way. How Russia wlli rejoice when she learns of the 
actions of her comrades, the ministers of America! 

Life to me and, I imagine, to millions of others whom it per- 
plexes beyond solution, would take on an entirely different as- 
pect if we could but feel that the ministers would get nearer to 
God and would bring God nearer to the people. 

Hubert Herring Ward. 

South Pasadena, Cal. 

* * 


THE PETRIE SERIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

I have read in the Christian Leader with great interest the 
series of three articles by Mr. Petrie having to do with his ex- 
periences in the Catholic Church, and am looking forward to 
the next series by him telling of his going into the Episcopal 
Church. I supposed that this series was to follow the other 
immediately. Will you please write me when they are to appear. 
IT enjoy the Leader very much and read it regularly. 

Ralph D. Barker. 

South Acton, Mass. 


Merely delayed because of extra demands made recently on 
the author. We, too, have been looking forward to this series 
with keen anticipation. 

The Editor. 
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Understanding the World into Which 
Christianity Came 


The World of the New Testament. By 
T. R. Glover. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


The title of this book is really inad- 
equate, but it is hard to suggest a better. 
The casual observer, unacquainted with 
Dr. Glover’s works, might suppose that 
the book was just one more description 
of the Holy Land, the parties of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, the routes of apostolic 
journeys, and so forth. The reader, how- 
ever, soon discovers that he has been given 
* the privilege of sitting at the feet of one 
of the most competent interpreters of 
antiquity whose scholarly appreciation of 
classical civilization has not divorced him 
from the life of our own time. 

In a succession of brilliant chapters on 
Greek life, on Alexander and the new cur- 
rents of life resulting from the mingling 
of cultures, on Roman civilization, on the 
Jews, and on various aspects of late an- 
tiquity, Dr. Glover gives us intimate and 
interesting descriptions of the best fea- 
tures of the ancient world. Too many 
historians of Christianity have pictured 
only the sad and degraded sides of life 
in the world to which the Gospel came, 
claiming for Christianity a victory which 
destroyed the enemies of man’s higher life. 
Dr. Glover is sure that the impact of the 
gospel and the church on the world resulted 
from a very different kind of victory, a 
victory which won for Christ the finest 
features of life in the Greek and Roman 
worlds and preserved in Christian thought 
and fellowship values which the world 
could ill afford to lose. “‘A new concep- 
tion of life, if it is to conquer the world, 
has to win the thinking and the intelli- 
gent, and it has to satisfy them at their 
best and at their highest.” Such a sen- 
tence reveals the author’s deep concern 
for the efforts of. the Christian Church in 
our own time to renew our civilization 
by “a new conception of life.’ His 
reading of the early centuries of Church 
History is illumined by his insight into 
the needs of our own time. He sees, for 
example, that the religious challenge must 
take account not only of the best thought 
of an age, the artistic instincts and 
imaginative power of men must also be 
satisfied. And “in the background there 
is always their pride in the tradition of 
the greatly better days of the past.” 

How many parallels between the task 


of the Early Church and the responsi- - 


bilities of the Church to-day are brought 
out by Dr. Glover can not be indicated 
here, but in a few words he can sum up 
suggestively great issues of perennial 
interest. For example, “Greek culture, 
the essence of which was the habit of 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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facing and testing ideas, was all round the 
Christian group; and the group had to 
face a world of thought, to face the con- 
clusions which the world drew from this 
thinking.” 

Christian groups are to-day in just such 
a situation. Again, “the new principles 
have to be re-thought in relation to the 
whole social, imperial and economic fabric 
of the world round about. That old 
world had had too much of war and waste, 
the sheer destruction of human life, the 
loss of home and gear and all that makes 
life livable.” And our “old world” has 
for like reasons “lost heart and hope.” 

As Dr. Glover describes the life of the 
ancient world at its best, we come to share 
his conviction that we can measure the 
power of the Early Church and of its faith 
by thus estimating ‘“‘the grandeur of 
its task and the greatness of its victory.” 
We can see how truly the gospel came 
“not to destroy but to develop.” 

I should be very much surprised if any 
reader of this book hitherto unfamiliar 
with T. R. Glover’s work did not soon 
find his way to some of his other books. 
Like Sir William Ramsay, Dr. Glover 
found in his study of the classics how 
greatly life was changed by followers of 
Christ, and has become as keen a student 
and interpreter of Christianity as he is of 
Greek and Roman life. 

HOE Bs. 


* * 


The Church To-day 


The Challenge of Change. By John 
Milton: Moore. (Council of Women 
for Home Missions. $1.00.) 


God and the Census. By Robert N. 
McLean. (Council of Women for Home 
Missions. $1.00.) 


These two slender volumes deal with 
the same general subject of home missions, 
their purposes and problems, but in very 
different ways. Dr. Moore’s book is a 
protracted sermon “interested in the 
total impact of Christianity upon Amer- 
ican life,” containing occasional refer- 
ences to ‘‘the more limited group of 
agencies and activities belonging to home 
missions.” The preacher analyzes the 
major factors in contemporary American 
civilization which are most affecting re- 
ligion and society, points out some of the 
new moral problems which have been 
created by social change, and exhorts the 
church to solve them. The typical vir- 
tues and vices of most “good”? sermons 
are involved. The virtues are: a great 
subject; a good literary style, an interest- 
ing scheme of presentation, an ethical 
point of view, an acquaintance with the 
problems of modern Christianity, a re- 
spectable fund of information, and an ap- 
parent readiness to face facts and discover 
the truth. The vices are: too big a sub- 
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ject, inadequate and superficial treatment, 
the scanty profits of gigantic generaliza- 
tions, the handling of huge problems by 
pointing them out in a few pregnant 
phrases, and then leaving them with an 
earnest plea for the hearer to go out and 
remove the designated mountains, ab- 
solute. confinement to the traditional ec- 
clesiastical thought patterns, a romantic 
confidence in the efficacy of the time- 
honored church functions and machinery. 
Those who are fairly well informed on the 
things which are stirring in progressive 
church circles to-day will find nothing new 
in this book. He who has given careful 
thought to some of the problems it skips 
across will be bored and irritated. He 
who derives pleasure from participating 
in the enormous generalities of ethically- 
minded sociologists will reap some delight 
from its semi-sophisticated pages. The 
great majority of church members, for 
which crowd the book appears to have 
been written, will doubtless have their 
vision magnified from reading it, and will 
think it poignant and startling. 

Whereas Dr. Moore’s book assumes the 
form of a sermon, Dr. McLean’s takes that 
of a series of bed-time stories made up of 
materials peculiar to the life of a frontier 
missionary. ~ They are pleasantly told, 
and usually have a moral. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 

Canton, N. Y. 


DONATION DAY AT DOOLITTLE 
HOME 
(Continued from page 770) 

financial side of Donation Day. There 
was a big bowl on a table in the midst of 
the company during the meeting of the 
afternoon. Into this the gifts of money 
were cast. At the close, that bowl held 
approximately $1,295. Much of this 
amount covered payments on pledges. 
In other ways $84 was turned in. The 
mail on Donation Day brought $650.50. 
From the sale of fancy articles there was 
realized $60.40. The grand total for the 
day was $2,090.42. 

From Roscoe Pierce, treasurer of the 
Home, comes the following statement: 

In 1930 we added to the Permanent 
Fund $11,534.01, making the amount of 
the Fund to-day $53,538.90. Our Build- 
ing Fund, started by Dr. Conklin in 1925, 
and with the splendid campaign of Mr. 
Haney in 1930, amounts at present to 
$36,703.93, with interest $1,777.80, mak- 
ing a total of $38,481.73. There are no 
bills unpaid. 

_ And, closing, this is the summary of all 
moneys of the Home: Permanent Fund, 
$53,538.90: Building Fund, $388,481.73; 
Permanent Fund Income, $1,217.70; Gen- 
eral Fund, $1,420.20. Total, $94,658.53. 
C, 
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The Christian Register for June 4 con- 
tains a most interesting account of the 
Young People’s Religious Union Anni- 
versary Week program. Starting on Sat- 
urday night with an “‘unofficial’’ meeting 
of the “old-timers,” it continued through 
the week with various events, among them 
the third annual public meeting on Tues- 
day, a vesper service on Wednesday, and 
the annual meeting and banquet on Fri- 
day evening. 

Of special interest it seems is the third 
annual public meeting, which was held on 
Tuesday evening at the Arlington Street 
Church, at which there were six hundred 
persons interested enough to spend the 
evening considering the problems and 
possibilities of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union. 

According to the Christian Register: 
“Mr. Frederick, speaking on “The Future of 
the Young People’s Religious Union,’ re- 
ferred to the growth and expansion of the 
organization during the past thirty-five 
years, and paid tribute to the long line of 
administrative officers whose devotion 
had made it possible for him to turn over 
to his successor a thriving Y. P. R. U. 
Briefly he mentioned the outstanding 
successes of this organization—its attain- 
ment to a place among the major de- 
nominational organizations, its Shoals 
conierences, its Young People’s Sunday, 
its raising of its own budget and its care- 
ful and judicious expenditure of some 
$10,090 each year. Mr. Frederick then 
appealed for the support and advice of 
youth’s elders and begged them not to be 
apathists. Apathists he characterized as 
being cursed with a love of peace of mind 
and established codes and customs, those 
who, to the point of utter exasperation, 
are content with their peace. ... They 
do not learn each side of the question as 
they battle along, but ask only for peace 
and their established ruts in life.” 

To quote further from the Regisier: 
“The main address of the evening was 
given by Mr. Pomeroy, who used as his 
subject ‘The Twofold Challenge of Youth 
To-day.’ Speaking frankly and forcibly 
Mr. Pomeroy outlined first the post-war 
heritage of the American youth of to-day. 
It began with insincere flattery by the 
older generation who invited the younger 
generation ‘to save the world.’ It was 
characterized by such familiar phrases as 
‘good time,’ ‘flaming youth,’ ‘the right to 
be happy.’ Said Mr. Pomeroy: ‘The 
. samples of the ‘‘right to be happy” are 
most depressing.’ Every generation, 
young and old, is faced by the challenge of 
the times. The older people have no right 
to call youth to any fate which they are 
not willing to share. 

““The years since the war have been 


characterized by a plucking to pieces, a 
deflating of standards, ideals and beliefs. 
Now we must build a new faith. 

“Mr. Pomeroy then proceeded to state 
in a straightforward and stimulating man- 
ner the two adventures upon which the 
youth of to-day must embark if it is to 
obtain a mastery of life, namely a new 
partnership of men and women, and a new 
partnership of nations. The first must be 
a partnership of courage and promise; 
conditions are against youth but on the 
whole their friendships are more frank and 
there is more freedom and more equality. 


‘But,’ said Mr. Pomeroy, ‘what is the use 
of a new freedom if we are free for the old 
follies and what is the use of frankness if 
we have nothing lovely to tell?’ 

“The adventure of reaching a new part- 
nership between nations is based on an 
uncompromising denunciation of war. 
The belief that the war system can not be 
transcended except as human nature is 
changed or as we all become saints is 
sheer stupidity. A slight increase in the 
active intelligence of the peoples of the 
earth is the only change necessary in human 
nature. = 

“Mr. Pomeroy concluded: ‘This two- 
fold adventure is as deep as man’s heart 
and as wide as his world. It has been 
given us to live in a great time.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM THE WOODWORK CLASS IN 
THE MOUNTAINS 


Here are a few of the letters written by 
some of the small boys attending the wood- 
work class at Inman’s Chapel Summer 
School. They were not written with any 
idea that they might be inspected or 
printed. 

Ralph Gibson writes: “The boys are 
making a bird house. They are doing 
good work. I am making a bird house, 
too, and a wastebasket, too. Iam having 
a good time, too. I am in the fourth 
grade.” 

Lawrence Massie says: “‘We have been 
working on bird houses ,and we have got 
them done. The thing that we are making 
now is a wastebasket. We help get wood 
too. The little boys are making bird 
houses too.” 

The name “Frazier” is a familiar one to 
all who read about the mountain work. 
Charles Frazier tells about the woodwork 
class in this way: “The boys in woodwork 
this year first made bird houses out of 
hollow limbs of trees. After we had 
finished Miss Powell let some of the boys 
that had not made waste paper boxes, 
make some, and I am going to make a 
trellis for Friendly House and one for my 
home.” 

* * 


WHO WILL GIVE A BED? 


We have the promise of a dormitory for 
the little girls at the Fresh Air Camp at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. We can 
hardly wait to see it erected, but how can 
the little girls sleep in it unless we have 
beds? Who will give the first little white 
iron bed and mattress? We shall need 
fourteen. 

* * 


THE TIME DRAWS NEAR 


Before you read this notice, the White 
Lake, N. C., Institute will very nearly 
have come to a close, the Southern Uni- 
versalist Institute at Chattanooga will be 
in full swing, and Camp Murray will be 


less than a month in the future. Ferry 
Beach Institute and Camp Cheery will be 
calling you for the hot days of August, 
and Murray Grove will be just the place 
to spend that last holiday of the summer 
season—Labor Day. How well we have 
provided for your summer! Are you 
going to accept our invitation to visit at 
least one of these alluring spots, where 
well planned programs of study and recrea- 
tion are awaiting you?’ 
THE CAMPAIGN PROGRESSES 


Every day adds to our total, which is 
going up perhaps not as rapidly as we 
might wish, but “slow and steady wins 
the race” it is said, so we confidently 
expect to make the home stretch by the 
time of the Buffalo Convention in October. 
Our states in the West are just beginning 
to send in their reports. Because they 
have started their work on the campaign 
so late, and also because of the inability 
to accomplish much during the summer 
vacation months, we will wait until fall 
before printing the total gifts from the 
balance of the states. This week shows 
how New York stands, and from the very 
fine letters received from many of the 
cities and towns we know this is just the 
merest start. 


ATbanyeit eeepc ins $ 10.00 
Builalo eateries eRe eck 15.00 
Brook yng tse ame ts eee 2k 30.00 
Canandsinway eee ok eens 115.00* 
Gooperstowrierts ks eee oe 5.00 
Gloversville s<.henion ees 5.00 
Newe orlkopate onectc tects trite 10.00 
Oneonta ae ee ols 100.00 
Port, Chesterierce 52.922. 20.00 
ROCHESTER ere es Riaretet ts 
SYTACUSEING taleac au tuts Sooke 100.00 
Utica Ae nterasta vasa 3 cas: 
Wietor heres ae on ees 5.00 
Wiatertowiretient us icki nc 

$415.00 


*Reported but not received. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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A PRAYER FOR COURAGE 


God make me brave for life 
Oh, braver than this! 

Let me straighten after pain 
As a tree straightens after rain, 
Shining and lovely again. 


* 

* 

co 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
a * 
* * 
* * 
% God make me brave for life— a 
“g Much braver than this! ¥ 
a As the blown grass lifts, let merise * 
a From sorrow, with quiet eyes, * 
Knowing Thy way is wise. ad 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 


God make me brave—Life brings 

Such blinding things. 

Help me to keep my sight, 

Help me to see aright, 

That out of the dark comes light. 
Grace Noll Crowell. 
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A VIVID IMPRESSION OF MODERN 
CHURCH SCHOOL WORK 


Miss Alberta Munkres, formerly of the 
staff of Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education, has spent the past year 
at Union Theological Seminary. We 
have been privileged to read the following, 
contributed by her for a letter to the alum- 
mi ofS. Re Be: 

“May I share with you some of the ex- 
periences which have been mine during 
this unusual year in New York? Ever 
and anon, I have betaken myself to various 
church schools in the spirit of exploration. 
Some of the things I have seen I am offer- 
ing to you. 

“Here they are in busy groups, hammer- 
ing and sawing (making a base for a 
Christmas tree), learning photography, 
playing music on tumblers partly filled 
with water, printing great splashing pos- 
ters. I listen for the element of prayer 
in the assembly, but it is not there. I 
look through the song books which have 
been created by the children themselves, 
and discover few references to the ideas 
bound up in historical Christianity. I 
find on inquiry that the Bible is not taught 
in any form to the group. It is the happy 
social experience which is being supplied 
here. Jews and Christians and those 
making no profession of any religion are 
working side by side. Park Avenue and 
Lower Fast Side have become neighbors 
temporarily. 

“Another setting: A semi-circular for- 
mation of little brown chairs; in front a 
large one for the teacher. A whole period 
spent in listening to a story (and one 
with a moral) contemplating the ethical 
values found therein, and discussing the 
relationship of those values to every-day 
life. No handwork, no dramatics, no 


physical activity of any sort; rather, in- 
tellectual and emotional response to the 
moral issues pictured in an imaginary 
situation. 

“Witness a group of juniors, spending a 
Sunday morning at work on the problem 
of fitting out a kindergarten in a near-by 
Negro church. Listen to their reports on 
fabrics, paint, and prices. Hear their 
discussion and decisions about what will 
be suitable for these colored children whom 
they have met and whose room they have 
visited. Now stories are being told about 
happenings in their own town in which 
race prejudice was displayed. Last of 
all, comes a searching for the attitudes 
and teachings of Jesus on this important 
problem, in which art is employed, the 
Bible used in scientific fashion, and dis- 
cussion again serves its purpose. 

“As I review these scenes in imagination, 
I ask myself, What are the values to be 
conserved by religious education? How 
does the work of religious education differ 
from the most progressive secular school? 
What are the most important first-hand 
experiences which boys and girls should 
have, and which ones can they get most 
effectively through the church school? 
How shall we handle to the best advantage 
worthwhile racial experiences which come 
through the channels of literature, music, 
and art? What is the place of historic 
Christianity in the religious education of 
young children? What are the natural 
worship experiences of boys and girls, 
and how can they be developed and sus- 
tained most effectively? How far can 
children be left to explore, in the free sense 
of the term, and draw their own conclu- 
sions, and to what degree is it the business 
of the teacher to predispose them to an 
acceptance of what seems highest and best? 

“Qn these and other questions, I am 


still pondering.” 
* * 


THE DIRECTORS’ EXCHANGE 


During the church year, four issues of 
the Directors’ Exchange have been circu- 
lated among about forty-five people. 
Each person engaged in the work of a 
Director of Religious Fducation in our 
church is asked to contribute a letter for 
each issue. Miss Yates edits these letters 
and in mimeographed form they go out to 
the complete list. 

For the June issue, contributors were 
asked to limit themselves to two themes, 
World Friendship and Leadership Train- 
ing. The result was some most interest- 
ing stories of things accomplished. A few 
writers told of definite and well-thought- 
out plans for these two departments ex- 
tending over a series of years. It is cer- 
tainly an advance step whore value can 
hardly be overestimated that such a 
number of workers are striving to train 


themselves for service in religious educa- 
tion by experiment and comparison of 
results with those of like purpoes. 

* * 


A UNIQUE VACATION SCHOOL 


Rev. Harold Scott of Camp Hill, Ala., 
was again Director of the Vacation Bible 
School sponsored by the Lions Club. 
One hundred and twenty-one children 
were in attendance for instruction in 
Bible and character development, and for 
physical tests, dramatization and hand- 
work. Trucks and private cars brought 
in the young folks from a large area. All 
denominations co-operated and many in- 
dividuals and firms gave financial aid. 
Ten or a dozen people gave their time for 
the conduct of the school, and others 
helped in specific ways for briefer periods. 
The school was in session one week. 
Forty-three pupils were given honors for 
regular attendance, and completed memory 


work. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Ainslee Burke Minor, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. E. M. Minor of the Belpre-Little 
Hocking, Ohio, circuit, not only partici- 
pated in the round-the-world telephone 
conversation on Good-will Day as recently 
announced in the Leader, but has won 
other honors. He ranked first among 
seventy-two Washington County students 
in a test covering the major high school 
subjects and current events. He made 
3870 1-2 points in a possible 400. This 
gives him an award of one hundred dollars 
a year for four years at Marietta College. 
In addition to his school records, Ainslee 
is a valued helper to his father and mother 
in their strenuous work for four churches. 


Our schoo! at Lynn, Mass., is sending 
eleven Treasure Chests to Porto Rico. 
They will be sent out on Children’s Day, 
when a special service will be held at 
which Dr. Rose will show stereopticon pic- 
tures and awards will be made for the best 
essays written by pupils on ‘‘What Porto 
Rico Does for Us and What We May Do 
for Porto Rico,” 


Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl has accepted 
a position as Director of Religious Fduca- 
tion at the Bulfinch Place Unitarian Church 
in Boston. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates attended Com- 
mencement at Northfield Seminary June 
8. She acted as Junior Director of Alum- 
nae Day. 


The New York Sunday School Associa- 
tion recently held an all-day board meet- 
ing, making plans for the work of the com- 
ing year. They have secured the service 
of Mr. Richard Bird, Jr., Field Worker 
for the Council of Religious Education, 
for a period of six weeks in the fall. 


ie 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Robert H. Lewis of Tufts Theologi- 
eal School, will be the preacher at Wey- 
mouth and Norwell, Mass., on June 21. 


Rev. Eric A. Ayer closed his pastorate 
at North Weymouth, Mass., on Sunday, 
June 14. This, too, was the closing ser- 
vice for the season. The church will re- 
open in September, when it will look for 
a successor to Mr. Ayer. 


On June 21, Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of 
Weymouth will preach at Southbridge, 
Mass., and on June 28 Rev. John B. Rear- 
don. The church will then be closed until 
Sept. 13. 


Rey. Charles C. Conner of Northfield 
has published in pamphlet form a series of 
six open letters to John Robert Gregg on 
the subject of systems of shorthand. 


Mrs. George S. Hunt of Portland has 
published in pamphlet form the sermon 
entitled ‘“‘Deathless Life,” by the Rev. 
James W. Vallentyne, preached at the 
Congress Square Church, Portland, on 
April 5, 1981. 


Rey. N. E. Spicer has moved from 929 
Clarence Ave., Oak Park, IIll., to 236 
South Oak Park Ave., in that city. 


There will be summer preaching services 
in the West Haverhill, Mass., church July 
12, 19 and 26 and Aug. 16 and 23. Rev. 
Edwin L. Noble of Amesbury will be 
the preacher, and Mrs. Eva Brooks Flinn, 
for many years soloist in the First Church 
in Haverhill, will have charge of the music. 


Charles S. Brewer, Charles W. Apple- 
ton, Hon. James C. Dolan, and Williston 
Manley with Owen D. Young serving ex- 
officio, all members of the building com- 
mittee for the new men’s dormitory at 
St. Lawrence University, are receiving 
warm congratulations upon the remarkable 
success of their work. 


The Misses Annie L. and Hattie E. 
Miller on June 16 celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of their living together in their 
old home, West Merrick Road, Valley 
Stream, Long Island. 


Rey. Benjamin F. White, professor in 
the English Department of Northeastern 
University, was elected unanimously on 
June 11 to the pastorate of the church in 
Newtonville, Mass. Mr. White has 
preached several Sundays in this church, 
to the complete satisfaction of the con- 
gregation. He will take up his regular 
pastorate Sept. 13. 


Preachers at Provincetown, Mass., on 
June 14, 21 and 28 are, in the order given, 
Rey. C. H. Emmons, Rev. G. E. Huntley, 
D. D., and Rev. Edward Ellis. On the 
first Sunday of the month the Province- 
town congregation joined with the Or- 


and Interests 


leans people in a union service in Orleans. 
Dr. Albion has been given a leave of ab- 
sence for the summer, and Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks of Malden will be resident minister 
through July, while Dr. W. W. Rose, of 
Lynn, will look after the church in August. 


Mr. Walter I. Sherman, a member of 
the Floral Park, L. I., church, cashier of 
the First National Bank of that city, has 
been elected president of the Nassau 
County Bankers Association. 


Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., of 
West Somerville, has accepted an invita- 
tion to preach the sermon at the annual 
Camp Benson out of doors service for the 
Universalists of Central Maine on Sunday, 
June 28, at 11 a.m., daylight saving time. 
A fellowship lunch will follow on the 
shores of Lake Sebasticook. 


Rev. E: Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
accompanied by Mrs. Ellenwood, will 
sail on June 25 or 26 from Montreal or 
Quebec, depending on the steamer avail- 
able at the time, for England, where he 
will join the Sherwood Eddy party which 
will sail a week earlier. Mr. Ellenwood is 
delayed by a wedding. 


Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester, D. D., and Rev. H. M. Cary, 
D. D., will be the Universalist preachers 
in the union services in Lynn, Mass., to 
be held this summer in the Unitarian 
church. The dates in the order given, will 
be July 19, Aug. 9 and Aug. 30. 


Gilbert Ballou Ayres, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. S. G. Ayres of Lewiston, Me., was 
graduated with honors from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, June 8. 
Mr. Ayres will remain at Tech as one of 
the research assistants and work for the 
doctor’s degree. He is specializing in bio- 
chemistry. His sister, Charlotte Ayres, 
who has been teaching at Wickford, R. I., 
goes to Middlebury, Vt., for the summer to 
complete work for the master’s degree in 
French. 


Rev. Clarence Guy Robbins, D. D., of 
Lawrence, Mass., is in the General Hos- 
pital in Lawrence, where, on Tuesday, 
June 9, he underwent a major operation. 
At the time of the writing of this note, 
Mrs. Robbins reports that Dr. Robbins is 
as comfortable as could be expected, and 
is expected to regain his usual strength 
and health. 


Rev. Herbert A. Jump, minister of 
Union Congregational Church on Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, has a family of children 
that specializes in prizes for character and 
leadership. This year Miss Cynthia 
Jump was voted by her classmates and 
teachers in Newton High School the out- 
standing member of the graduating class. 
A year ago her brother, Laurence, was 


awarded the silver cup as the outstanding 
Boy Scout in the city of Newton. Two 
years ago her older brother Ellis won the 
Churchill Prize given to the outstanding 
member of the freshman class at Dart- 
mouth College. 


Mr. Edwin R. Sampson of North Wey- 
mouth has been quite ill from pneumonia. 
At this time the crisis seems to have been 
passed. 


Dr. Harold Marshall,tmanager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, preached 
in the National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, Sunday, June 14. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway was in Boston 
on June 9 en route to Newport, N. H., 
where he delivered an address. 


‘Among those receiving degrees at Tufts 
College, June 15, were two well known 
Universalists—Hon. Stanley C. Wilson 
(class of 1901), Governor of Vermont, 
LL. D., and Rev. Harry L. Canfield (1886), 
Deb: 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, 
D.D,, pastor. Children’s Day services were 
held on Sunday, June 7. Over two hun- 
dred attended the church school services, 
when “The Flower of the Ages’ was 
presented. The entire season under the 
direction of Prof. Charles E. Hicks, su- 
perintendent, has been a success, and 
there has been about 25 per cent growth 
over last year. Seven children were 
christened. Six new members were re- 
ceived into the church. The season will 
close on Sunday, June 28. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Our contribution to the Clara 
Barton Birthplace-Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation campaign will be sent to Head- 
quarters this week. Our Clara Barton 
Guild girls held a successful fair and sup- 
per at the church on May 20. This or- 
ganization not only pays its quotas and 
responds to calls to support missionary 
efforts, but also makes substantial con- 
tributions to the church. Our Fort- 
nightly Club was entertained on Thursday, 
May 21, at the new home of one of the 
members, Mrs. Charles H. Line. This 
club is very active in raising funds for the 
church. On May 26 it presented in the 
high school auditorium the comedy, ‘“‘Meet 
Uncle Sally,” given by the Monson Coun- 
cil, Knights of Columbus. Our pastor 
was kept busy during the week of May 
24 giving Memorial addresses. On May 
28 he spoke to the Palmer Rotary Club, 
on May 29 to the faculty and students in 
the high school and on Memorial Day to 
war veterans and auxiliary units. Our 
church school closed on Children’s Sunday, 
June 14, with a special program arranged 
by Mrs. F. A. Mooney, Mrs. Annie K. 
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Slaney, and Miss Christine Yule. Chil- 
dren of the school from the beginners’ to 
the senior departments participated in 
recitations and songs. Bibles for perfect 
attendance were presented by the su- 
perintendent, Mr. Charles H. Line, and 
six children were christened by the pastor. 
Potted plants were given to all the chil- 
dren of the school. Members of the choir 
assisted in the musical part of the service. 

Worcester, First.—Rey. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. We do not stop with 
the Easter ingathering of members, but 
try to receive some at every communion. 
On Holy Thursday ten united with the 
church and at the summer communion 
service Sunday, June 7, eight more were 
received. One child was christened at 
Easter and fifteen on Children’s Sunday, 
June 14. Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, whose 
services have been very satisfactory to 
the parish, has been re-engaged as assist- 
ant pastor for another year. The parish 
has recently received bequests of $2,000 
and $200 respectively, which have been 
added to the permanent funds, which now 
total nearly $70,000. Over twenty-five 
individuals have contributed to this result. 

Ohio 

Belpre.—Rey. E. M. Minor, pastor. A 
large number of Universalist people and 
their friends enjoyed a Children’s Day 
program at this church Sunday morning, 
June 7. The exercises were in charge of 
a committee consisting of Ainslie B. Minor, 
Mrs. Arthur Brookhart, Mrs. Jessie Bee 
and Mrs. Roy Weaver. The rostrum of 
the auditorium had been beautifully 
decorated with ribbons of crepe paper and 
numbers of bouquets of cut flowers con- 
tributed by members of the church. The 
first part of the services consisted of songs 
specially prepared for the occasion by 
a choir of children and young people and 
a sermonette by the pastor, Rev. Edward 
M. Minor. Five children were christened. 
The latter half of the program was by the 
children. Our Sunday school has in- 
creased in enrollment and more than 
doubled in attendance since the first of 
January. 

* * 
UNIVERSALISTS AT UNION SUM- 
MER SERVICES IN BOSTON 

As in past years the Universalists will 
join with the Unitarians in conducting 
union summer services at the Arlington 
Street Church. This year the Universalist 
preachers on the list are: Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, Sunday morning, July 12; Rey. 
James Vallentyne, minister of the Congress 
Square Universalist Church of Portland, 
Me., Sunday morning, Aug. 16; Rev. 
John S. Lowe, D. D., minister of the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston. There will be 
two preachers from overseas this year: 
Rev. J. Ernest James, minister of the 
Kensington Chapel, London, England, 
July 19, and on Aug. 2 Rev. Gifford Gor- 
don of Melbourne, Australia. These ser- 


vices begin on June 14 with Rev. Abraham 
Rihbany, D. D., of the Church of the 
Disciples. Then follow Rev. Dudley H. 
Farrel, Second Church of Boston, June'21; 
Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, former minister 
of the Second Church, June 28; Rev. Ken- 
neth C. Walker, July 5; Rev. George R. 
Mark of Leominster, Mass., July 26; 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D., of De- 
troit, Aug. 9; Rev. Dan H. Fenn, recently 
called to Chestnut Hill, Aug. 23; Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels, Concord, Mass., 
Aug. 30; Rev. George E. Parker, Toledo, 
Ohio, Sept. 18; Rev. Robert MacDonald, 
D. D., Miami, Florida, Sept. 20. 
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* 
* * 
* WHO’S WHO 
* * 
ES Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, * 
* D.D., is pastor of the Universalist * 
* National Memorial Churchin Wash- * 
+ ington, Dey a 
* Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, * 
* D, D., is pastor of the Firsts Uni- * 
* versalist Church in Worcester, * 
* Mass. a 
= Rev. C. Ellwood Nash, D. D., is * 
* pastor emeritus of the Universalist * 
* church in Los Angeles, Cal. 2 
a Jane Addams, settlement worker * 
* and author, described by Dr. John * 
* Haynes Holmes in his list of ten * 
* greatest women as follows: “By * 
* universalconsent the greatestamong * 
* modern women—lover of humanity * 
* and a social statesman of sanity, * 
* saintliness, and serene idealism.” i 
= Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- * 
* tor ofthe Unitarian churchin Mem- * 
* phis, Tenn. While he spent some * 
* months inamonastery with theidea * 
* of becoming a Catholic priest, he * 
* joined the Episcopal Church while * 
* he was still a student. He gradu- * 
* ated from the General Theological * 
* Seminary in New York, where he * 
* was ordained. = 
* * 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA 


For the fifth time the North Carolina 
Universalists assembled at Kenansville 
Sunday, June 7, to commemorate the 
organization of Universalism in the state 
in 1827. 

Rey. W. O. Bodell presided and led 
the singing. Rev. Ordell E. Bryant read 
the Scripture lesson and offered prayer. 

The State Superintendent, Dr. F. B. 
Bishop, preached in the forenoon on 
“Creativeness.”’ He quoted Goldwin 
Smith as saying that Universalism is the 
one original contribution that America 
has made to religious evolution. The Uni- 
versalists must do their own original and 
creative work. Imitativeness would be 
fatal to us, was the message he brought us. 

The Universalists and their friends 
seemed to enjoy an hour spent under 


some aged oaks. The good Universalist 
women of the state have prepared many 
good dinners, but this was the best yet. 

Rev. John T. Fitzgerald preached in 
the afternoon, his subject being ‘Hats 
and Coats Off.” He said: “We must 
reverence the past and work for the future. 
We are grateful for the contribution our 
Universalist fathers made to the cause of 
religious liberty. We must go on with the 
work they began. A great deal is left for 
us to do. Many believe in witchcraft 
yet and regulate their lives by it. The 
rabbit foot is still very powerful in some 
localities, and some cling tenaciously still 
to the doctrine of everlasting torture.” 

Rey. H. L. Canfield read a historical 
paper telling about the coming to the state 
of Rev. Jacob Frieze about 1825. The 
first Universalist church organized in the 
state was at Limestone and called a 
“County Church.” 

The attendance was very good and the 
atmosphere was charged with the spirit 
of hope and optimism. 

It was decided at Kenansville that Rev. 
Ordell E. Bryant should preach the ser- 
mon at White Lake on June 21. 

* * 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


On June 15 the office of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Promotion of 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom was moved from 60 Singel, Amster- 
dam (C), Holland, to 27 Nieuve Gracht, 
Utrecht, Holland. 


* * 


UNION SERVICES 


Union services in Arlington will be held 
from Sunday, June 28, to Sunday, July 
26, at 10.45 a. m., in the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Arlington, Mass. 
Orthodox Congregational, Universalist and 
Unitarian churches uniting. 

On June 28, Rev. Arthur M. Ellis, 
D. D., chaplain of the Massachusetts 
Senate (Congregationalist), will preach. 
July 5, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, Glouces- 
ter (Universalist). July 12, Rev. Thomas 
M. Mark, Boston (Unitarian). July 19, 
Rey. Earl F. Nauss, Nashua, N. H. (Con- 
gregationalist). July 26. Rey. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., Worcester (Universal- 
ist). 

* * 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHURCHES 


During the summer months many 
thousands of people will pass the closed 
doors of our churches throughout the 
country. Some of these will be interested 
enough to note the schedule of regular 
services and a certain portion of these will 
be misled into believing that the churches 
are open for business, only learning of 
their error when they make an attempt to 
attend services as scheduled. Having 
passed many of our churches during the 
last few summers, and noted but one that 
modified the regular bulletin-board an- 
nouncements with a readable statement 
that “Sunday services will be resumed 
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here the first Sunday in September,” I 
would like to suggest that, where our 
churches close for the summer period, ad- 
vantage be taken of this to advertise the 
opening date, as in the foregoing quoted 
announcement, focusing attention not on 
the fact that the church is closed, but that 
it will be open for regular services on a 
certain specified Sunday in the fall. 

It might not be out of order here to 
suggest that the several Universalist 
churches that I have observed in the New 
England area, where no bulletin board is 
im evidence as a regular feature of church 
equipment, would do well to secure one, 
and Jet the increasingly numerous travel- 

' ing public know, at least, that the church 
is doing business some portion of the year. 
A bulletin board is not an expensive piece 
of equipment, and its presence on a church 
edifice, or lawn, helps to note the fact that 
the church is alive, and holds services now 
and then. 

C, H. Emmons. 


* * 


THE ACCESSIBILITY OF MURRAY 
GROVE 


Some people have an idea that it is dif- 
ficult to get to Murray Grove, where every 
year hundreds of Universalists assemble to 
show honor to the pioneers of their church. 
While that may have been true in the old 
days, it is far from the present fact. Mur- 
ray Grove is on the beautiful boulevard, 
one of the finest in America, that runs from 
New York to Atlantic City. An ever- 
increasing number of guests arrive by 
automobile. It is easy to approach by 
railroad, simply taking a train to Lake- 
wood and changing there for the Grove. 

* * 


CHARLES C. TEAGUE 


Under date of June 1 the Associated 
Press carried the following account of the 
letter of resignation of C. C. Teague of 
Santa Paula as Vice Chairman of the 
Farm Board: 

Charles C. Teague resigned as vice 
chairman of the Farm Board with the 
conviction that “during the last two years 
more progress has been made in co-opera- 
tive marketing than has been made in any 
previous ten-year period.” 

He told President Hoover so in a letter 
of resignation made public yesterday, in 
which he set forth the development of co- 
operatives as the board’s most important 
work. : 

Mr. Teague, whose resignation becomes 
effective to-day after serving a year be- 
yond his regular appointment, said that 
during his service “‘I have never observed 
any action influenced by section or poli- 
ties,” and added: 

“Tt was, indeed, fortunate, during the 
present serious economic condition through 
which the country has been passing, that 
the farmers of the country have had this 
important legislation (agricultural mar- 
keting act), with adequate finances and 
administered by a group of men of your 
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selection, who have such a deep and sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the problems of 
agriculture.” 

Speaking of cotton and wheat price 
stabilization endeavors, Mr. Teague said: 
“Tt has, of course, been impossible to be 
helpful under these most difficult and try- 


ing conditions without at times taking _ 


some chances of loss to the revolving fund. 

“Had it been administered as a banking 
trust or fund,’’ he continued, “it would 
have been of little help to agriculture under 
existing conditions.” 

He termed price stabilization efforts 
entirely justified and predicted benefits 
to agriculture and business “far outweigh- 
ing any cost to the Treasury.” 

Expressing the belief that co-operatives 
will have an important influence in the 
stabilization of markets, Mr. Teague added 
that a large number of existing associations 
would have perished under declining prices 
had it not been for the revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 set aside by Congress. 

Mr. Teague is returning to California 
to engage again in his citrus fruit business, 

* * 


EINSTEIN AND GANDHI 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., recently added 
to his famous collection of photographs 
and letters the following from Einstein 
and Gandhi: 


It is the business of my church, and of 
your church, of all churches, to destroy 
the machine of militarism for all time. 
Fear no one—be unafraid. 

Albert Einstein. 

Berlin, November, 1930. 


True, I am not a Christian, but there is 
more love and admiration in my heart 
for the Christ than there is in the hearts 
of those who have the audacity to call 
themselves Christian, 7. e., followers of 
the Christ. 

May you and your church continue to 
glorify God by serving the Christ. 

Yours truly, 
M. K. Gandhi. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


The 97th annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society was held 
Tuesday, May 26, at the Church of the 
Redemption. The officers and directors 
elected were: President, Hosea Starr Bal- 
lou of Brookline; vice-president, Theodore 
A. Fischer of New Haven; treasurer, Lle- 
wellyn D. Seaver of Boston; secretary, 
Vinton A. Sears of Boston; librarian, Lee 
S. McCollester of Tufts College; directors, 
George de Benneville Keim of Edgewater 
Park, N. J., Ralph W. E. Hunt of Port- 
land, Maine; assistant librarian, Miss 
Ethel W. Hayes of Tufts College. 

The treasurer’s report showed invested 
funds to the amount of $6,624.28; the in- 
come therefrom amounts to $209.04, which 
is customarily added to the fund. Income 


zk 


from membership dues amounted to $67. 
Premiums of $52.20 were paid for insur- 
ance on library at Tufts College. Sec- 
retary’s expenses for the year were $15.63. 

Dr. McCollester, librarian, reported 
that there is great need of improved 
facilities for our library, including cases 
and shelves and the complete cataloguing 
of the books and manuscripts. It is hoped 
that the library requirement expenses may 
be obtained without depleting the society’s 
invested funds. 

Additional members are desired, par- 
ticularly life memberships and benefactors. 
The officers will appreciate nominations 
for new members, 


V.E.S. 


DR. ETZ IN THE FIELD 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, has a formidable schedule for the 
summer, covering appointments from 
Halifax to Alabama. It is as follows: 

June 3, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
stallation service for Rev. M.S. Hill. 

June 7, Aroostook County Association 
of Liberals, Oakfield, Maine. Two ser- 
mons. 

June 14, Concord, New Hampshire. 
Children’s Day. 


In- 


June 17-18, Webster City, Iowa. Iowa 
State Convention. 

June 21, Joliet, Illinois. 

June 23-25, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ohio 


Convention. 

June 26-28, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Southern Institute. 

July 5, Clark Lake, Michigan. Fiftieth 
anniversary of church. Morning sermon. 


July 8, Turkey Run, Indiana. Y. P. 
C. U. Convention. Evening address. 
July 28, Ferry Beach, Maine. Y. P. 


C. U. Institute. 

Aug. 2, Washington, D. C. Union ser- 
vice. 

Aug. 6-9, Winder, Georgia. 
vention. 

Aug. 10-13, Camp Hill, Alabama. 

Aug. 16, Washington, D. C. Union 
service. 

Aug. 30, Atkinson, New Hampshire. 

* * 
A SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Mis- 
sion Circle of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, R. I., was celebrated on the 
afternoon of June 5, with a goodly number 
in attendance representing the local and 
state circles. 

The first number on the program was a 
violin solo by Mrs. T. T. Hall, with piano 
accompaniment by Mrs. A. F. Reynolds. 
The worship service was conducted by 
Mrs. J. M. Foglesong, secretary of the 
W.N. M.A. 

An address of welcome was given by Mrs. 
Eben Coleman, president of the local 
Circle, at the conclusion of which all stood 
for silent prayer in memory of our de- 
parted members. 

Greetings from the pastor, Rey. J. M. 


State Con- 
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Foglesong, from the state president, Mrs. 
S. S. Lapham, and from Mrs. H. I. Cush- 
man, president of the Women’s Federation 
of Church Societies of Rhode Island, were 
next in order, followed by the historian of 
the occasion, Mrs. O. P. Taylor, and a group 
of songs by Mrs. Harold Warren. 

Greetings were read by the secretary 
from Rey. W. C. Selleck, D. D., during 
whose pastorate the organization was 
formed; and from Dr. and Mrs. Lowe, 
Dr. and Mrs. Huntley, and Mrs. H. P. 
Stone, state treasurer. 

The address of the afternoon was given 
by Rev. Haze] J. Kirk, president of the 
W.N. M.A. 

A musical selection by piano and violin 
and the Mizpah Benediction concluded 
the formal] part of the program. 

During the social hour the birthday 
cake, the gift of Mrs. W. A. Presbrey, was 
cut and served with other cake and ice 
cream, 

The committee in charge consisted of 
Mrs. Eben Coleman, Mrs. S. S. Lapham, 
Miss M. J. Marshall, Mrs. W. A. Presbrey, 
Mrs. O. P. Taylor. 


MR. HOYT ENGAGED FOR 
ANOTHER YEAR 


Tt will give satisfaction to our people to 
learn that our assistant pastor, Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt, has been re-engaged 
for another year beginning September 1. 
By his ability, diligence, and uniform 
kindness he has in his first year with us 
made many friends, as has Mrs. Hoyt. 
Mrs. Parkhurst, who has had charge of 
the local side of the Hardwick pastorate, 
has decided to take up work elsewhere, so it 
seems best for Hardwick to settle a minis- 
ter who will live in their midst. This will 
give Worcester First all of Mr. Hoyt’s 
time, and there is plenty for him to do in 
our own parish and city—The Message, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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DEBATE IN RHODE ISLAND 


There was an interesting debate at the 
session of the Rhode Island Universalist 
Convention over a resolution introduced 
by Herbert D. Goff favoring the establish- 
ment of a national committee dealing with 
all kinds of ministerial fellowship, to take 
the place of the fellowship committees of 
the State Conventions. Rhode Island 
went on record very vigorously in favor 
of state’s rights and voted down the reso- 
lution by a large majority. 


Notices 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 

Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 


For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G. S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 18 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 

_ Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

x * 
W. U. M.S. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
Official Call 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec will be held in the Universalist church in 
Barre Tuesday, June 30. Reports from state of- 
ficers, from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments will be heard. There will 
be election of officers, and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before this 
meeting. 

Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
ae 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The opening day at Ferry Beach will be July 18. 
Institute Weeks have been arranged as follows: 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 18-25. 

Sunday School Week—July 25-August 1. 

Missionary Week—August 1-8. 

Camp Cheery—August 1-8. 

Ministers’ Week—August 1-8. 

Older Young People’s Week—August 1-8. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 8-22. 

Reservations may be made at once. The Ferry 
Beacher, official booklet of the season, will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

126 So. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

x x 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Vermont and Province of Quebec will be 
held in Barre, Vermont, June 29 to July 1 inclusive. 

This marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
meeting of the General Convention in Barre. This 
anniversary will be observed. 

An address will be given by Rev. Lee S. McColles- 
ter, D. D., of Tufts College. The sermon will be 
read which was preached by Hosea Ballou at the ses- 
sion in 1831. 

Plan to be present, and make reservations with 
Mrs. Homer C. Ladd, 40 Orange Street, Barre, Ver 
mont. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

a * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license granted to Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., June 9, 1931. Mr. Leavitt is a student at the 
Theological School, Canton, New York. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
te, a 
GENERAL Y. P. C. U 
Official Call 

The forty-third annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(Inc.) will be held at Turkey Run, Indiana, be- 
ginning at 7.30 p.m. on July 7, 1931. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, and election of officers for the ensuing year; 
to take action on the following motion: to amend 
the Constitution by (1) inserting (b) in Section 2 
reading ‘‘No officer shall be eligible to hold the same 
offices for more than three consecutive terms;” (2) 
striking out Section 3 reading ‘“‘No member of the 
Executive Board shall be eligible to hold the same 


office for more than three consecutive terms” and 


inserting as a new Section 3, ‘The other four mem- 
bers of the Executive Board shall hold office until 
the second annual meeting after their election, ex- 
cept when elected to fill a vacancy, the terms of two 
members expiring at each annual meeting. Said 
members shall be eligible for only one re-election;” 
also for the transaction of any other business which 
may legally come before it. 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary,-Treasurer. 

me 


MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
«Ox 
FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The bookshelves at the Quillen are sadly in need 
of replenishing. On (occasional) rainy days one’s 
thoughts turn to reading—and what have you? 
Mostly books of bygone days which do not stand the 
test of time. Looke through your bookshelves and 
send us at least one good book of fairly recent date. 
We need fifty, or more. Address Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 So. Fifth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
or Quillen House, Ferry Beach, Me., after July 1, 
1931. 

* % 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


As in previous years, the Ladies’ Aid will hold a 
fair at Ferry Beach. With gratitude for your former 
generous gifts we ask for contributions again. Please 
mark plainly “For the Fair” and mail to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Hotel Quillen, Saco, Maine, 
after July 11. 

Marian Pfaff, President. 

Edith A. Pierce, Secretary. 


sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 809 WallSt. @ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


\ 
A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 


-women with only moderate means of support who 


come to this city for work or study, It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy accesa 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to ail parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Manageta, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME! 


The Masterpiece of Literature 
Call, or send for catalog 


The} B 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘“‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.— Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4 
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. Off the Trail. 
. Cupid Goes to Church. 
. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.”’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. “The Old Order Changeth.’”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


799 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


— 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sadbury St. Boston, Mass. — 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING. 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1,50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing! House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the rear er)” 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Maas. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weli-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas . 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 
COURSES: Business Administration, 
ccounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 

graphic, Office Management, Normal 

Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 

Personal attention, able faculty, modern 

equipment, new building. Graduates 

placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


800 


Crackling 


A father said to his young daughter, 
aged eight, “What are you going to be 
when you grow up?” 

“I’m going to be either an artist or a 
dancer,’’ she answered, ‘“‘because I don’t 
think I’ll be much good at this mother 
business!’’—Parents’ Magazine. 

Tom: ‘I have courted your daughter 
for fifteen years.” 

Dad: “Well, what do you want?” 

Tom: “To marry her.” 

Dad: “Well, I’ll be darned. I thought 
you wanted a pension or something.”’— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

We have decided to reduce our charge 
for an obituary notice from .03 to .02 a 
word. 

We hope that this reduction will be the 
means of making this column used more 
by our church people.—Notice in the 
Virginia Churchman. 

* * 

Grant Dalton lay back in his chair, 
apparently at ease; Philip standing with 
one foot on the fender and the other on the 
mantel looked anything but happy.— 
Charlotte ( N.C.) Observer. 

A Chicago man has been invited by 
Russia to help plan her cities. It just 
goes to prove that Chicago is better than 
we think it is, or Russia worse.—American 
Lumberman. 

* * 

Scientist says it is the lower part of 
the face, not the eyes, that gives away 
one’s thoughts. Especially when one 
opens the lower part of the face.—Arkan- 
sas Gazette. 

* * 

Judge: ‘“‘Do you swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth—” 

Fair Witness: ‘It will be perfectly love- 
ly, if you really have time to listen.’”’—Ex- 
change. 

“Don’t talk to me about lawyers, my 
dear. I’ve had so much trouble over the 
property that I sometimes wish my hus- 
band hadn’t died!”’—Sydney Bulletin. 

“Did you visit the art galleries when 
you were in Dresden?” 

“We didn’t need to. Our daughter 
paints.”—Der Brummer. 

co * 

Berlin—Professor Hans Guenther of 
University of Jena shot and killed and 
slightly wounded by unidentified youth.— 
Los Angeles Record. 

DESPERADOES CAUGHT BY 
SLAIN PATROLMAN 
Portland (Ore.) News. 
* * 


Alfonso’s announcement that he is still 
king of Spain is our idea of the ultimate 
in minority reports.—Judge. 
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BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 


to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. - 
Published at $2.00. Edition sold out. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° s.cdthe tretie MIL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


THE LITTLE HILL FARM Cruisings in Old Schoharie 
A New Cruising Classic. Two hundred 
pages, sixteen illustrations. Price $1.00. 


“Like a letter from home.”—A Scotchman. 


“Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ insight into nature, 
plus an abiding faith in man.”—A New Yorker. 


“Tt seems to stir little fires in me of warm recol- 
lection, of aspiration, of inspiration, of hope, some- 
times of questioning.”—A North Carolinian. 
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“Hmbodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 
with simplicity and charm, reminding us of David 
Grayson.”—A Californian. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


